





PRIZE-WINNING TENANT MAINTAINED YARD, 
HACIENDA VILLAGE, LOS ANCELES 





THE COVER 
PICTURE 


The Housing Authority of the City 
of Los Angeles each month picks 
the best tenant-maintained yard 
that it finds among its properties 
and awards it a “Yard-of-the- 
Month” citation. Pictured on the 
cover is the January 1948 prize- 
winning yard, showing the man of 
the house (Mr. Prince Langon) in 
the process of watering his lawn. 
Mr. Langon and his wife have 
lived in the Authority’s low-rent, 
slum clearance Hacienda Village 
and in the unit pictured since July. 


1942. 
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A criticism ... 


that is frequently made is that housing and urban redevelop- 
ment are looked upon by too many people as one and the 
same thing. 

This criticism is justified. Such a view of urban redevel- 
opment takes too narrow a view of the urban redevelopment 
job. That job can be defined as putting into action a city’s 
master plan — as giving life to the maps and charts and 
predictions for the future that planning commissions have 
been busying themselves with in many cities for the past 
two or three decades. And city planning deals with com- 
merce — industry — transportation . . . and housing. 

Unfortunately, however, as of today, two very real facts 
of life combine to narrow down the field of urban redevel- 
opment to just about one segment of the city planning whole. 
First—the housing shortage (particularly the shortage for 
low- and middle-income families). Second—the lack of 
breadth and boldness and reality characteristic of too much 
of the city planning that has been going on across the country. 

In a this-is-real-this-is-earnest world, we can not wait for 
city planning to catch up with the times. We have to tackle 
first things first. And there is almost universal agreement 
on the part of those actively at work in the field of urban 
redevelopment that the housing shortage must be met now, 
as the first part of their job—or their job can not be done. 
Hence, if we are to see any major moves made in this country 
toward the re-ordering of our city patterns, toward the open- 
ing up of crowded areas, toward the easing of trafhe flow, 
toward the cities of tomorrow that look so good on paper— 
we can not escape the necessity to move in on the housing 
problem at once. 

This view is not one picked up out of the blue by over- 
zealous housers. It is the view of all types and kinds of 
public officials who know the problems of the cities, who are 
baflled daily by a whole tange of pressures to “do” some- 
thing get super-highways started, to get parking lots 





built, to increase the city’s income, to revise its zoning ordi- 
nances, to recapture its tax delinquent properties. There can 
be no doubt about it, however—the cities will not and can 
not be “redeveloped” until they are given a means of solving 
their housing problems first. 
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In the 
passage of the Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
bill by the Senate on April 22. the 
bill was put through a series of ups 
and downs comparable to nothing it 
has gone through in the almost three 
years that it or its predecessors have 


following — the 


been before Congress — including 
what amounted to a second vote on 
it in the Senate on May 5. On May 
3. hearings on the Senate-adopted 
bill began in the House Committee 
on Banking and Currency. On that 
same day. the National Public Hous- 
ing Conference meeting opened in 
New York. where the bill was the 
focus of most of the sessions during 
the three days that it convened. On 
May 4 the American Legion with- 
drew its opposition to the bill under 
circumstances that were interpreted 
first as favorable to the bill, then 
as meaningless. On May 5, the 
National Conference on Family Life 
assembled some 900 representatives 
of 125 national organizations in 
Washington and it spontaneously 
took up housing and the Taft-El- 
lender-W agner bill as a major rally- 
ing point. As a constant accompani- 
ment to all of this activity on the 
bill. rumors cropped up on every 
hand as to the political strength or 
weakness that the bill had in the 
face of mounting presidential and 
Congressional campaign tensions. 
Details of these major events are 
carried below or in major articles 


on pages 125 and 128. 
House Hearings Move Slowly 


Following a week’s interruption. 
the House Banking and Currency 
Committee on May 24 resumed hear- 
ings on the Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
bill. Despite Chairman Wolcott's 
announcement. when the hearings 
opened on May 3. that the Commit- 
tee was eager to dispose of the bill 
in a hurry, the hearings were ex- 
pected to last longer than the two 
or three weeks that Mr. Wolcott had 
originally estimated. Most support- 
ers of the bill waived personal ap- 
pearances in order to speed up the 
proceedings, but Mr. Wolcott said 
there were over 60 witnesses that 
wanted to be heard and the Com- 
mittee wanted everyone to “have his 
say.” On a number of occasions the 
Committee adjourned when the 
House was in session. following the 
same practice whereby the same 
Committee. two years ago. found it- 
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self unable to complete hearings on 
the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill be- 
fore Congress adjourned. And on 
May 18 the Committee had to stop 
the hearings entirely for nearly a 
week in order to consider other legis- 
lation. 


Supporting Testimony 


The first two weeks of testimony 
were given over to supporters of 
the bill, with the expectation that 
opponents would testify later. First 
witnesses were federal agency repre- 
sentatives HHFA Administrator 
Foley, PHA Commissioner Egan. 
FHA Commissioner Richards. As- 
sistant Secretary of Agriculture 
Brannan, and R._ B. Bland of the 
Veterans Administration. In ad- 
dition the Committee received writ- 
ten statements or heard testimony 
from the following: 


—mayors: including Detroit. 
Grand Rapids. Milwaukee, New 


York, Philadelphia. and Pittsburgh 
-six veterans organizations: 
Aesasionn Legion, Amvets, AVC, Dis- 
abled American Veterans. Jewish 
War Veterans, and VFW. In line 
with its new policy (see following 
article) the Legion based its sup- 
port on the condition that the Le- 
gion-sponsored veterans homestead 
bill would be added as an amend- 
ment 


—chairmen of two local housing 
authorities: New York City and 
Norfolk. Virginia 

— representatives of 
ligious, professional, and labor or- 
ganizations: National Council of 
Catholic Charities, American Associ- 
‘ation of University Women. Ameri- 
can Association of Social Workers. 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. Americans for Democratic 
Action, and National Wallace for 
President Committee. To save time. 
NAHO President Ray O. Edwards 
filed a written statement on behalf 
of the bill. instead of making a per- 
sonal appearance. 


On May 24 the Committee heard 
from members of Congress, includ- 
ing Representative Javits and Sena- 
tor McCarthy. The remaining hear- 
ings were scheduled for opposition 
testimony and. as of the time the 
JoURNAL went to press, there was no 
statement from the Committee as to 
how much longer the hearings would 
continue. 


civic, re- 


One of the complicating factors in 
the bill is the fate of FHA Title 
VI mortgage insurance. authority for 
which expired on April 30. An 11- 
months extension of this program is 
carried in the Taft-Ellender-Wagne 
bill as it passed the Senate on April 
22. However, since it was apparent 
that the House would not act on the 
bill before the April 30 deadline, the 
Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee on April 28 introduced S. 
2565. to extend Title VI for another 
30 days. The bill was brought up 
on the Senate April 30. 
when most of the Senators who car- 
ried the fight for the Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner bill were out of the city. 
At that point Senator Cain offered 
an amendment to extend Title VI 
for 11 months and including all the 
aids to the program that are con- 
tained in the Taft-Ellender-Wagnet 
bill. Senator Cain admitted that his 
purpose in proposing this amend- 
ment was to weaken the chances of 
House action on the full Taft-Fl- 
lender-Wagner bill including pub- 
lic housing. Vote on the Cain amend- 
ment was delayed, chiefly through 
action by Senators Fulbright and 
Ives. until Senators Taft, Flanders. 
and Sparkman returned to Washing- 
ton. When the vote was 
May 5. the Cain amendment was de- 
feated by a vote of 43 to 28. which 
was interpreted as a victory for pub- 
lic housing comparable to the vote 
two weeks earlier on the 
amendment to strike public housing 
from the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill. 
The temporary Title VI extension 
was then adopted by the Senate for 
a 60-day period. through June 30, 
1948. In the meantime the House. 
which had earlier passed a full-year 
extension of Title VI (H. R. 5854 on 
March 23). is taking no action on 
the Senate bill and, until the dead- 
lock is broken in one way or an- 
other, new Title VI loans are out 
of the picture. 


floor on 


taken on 


Cain 


LEGION GIVES UP OBJECTIONS TO 
TEW BILL; VETS BILL REVISED 
Reversing the stand taken at its 
national convention last summer the 
Executive Committee of the Amer- 
ican Legion on May 4 unanimously 
voted to support the Taft-Ellender- 
Wagener bill if it is amended to in- 
clude the entire Legion-sponsored 
Veterans Homestead Bill. Reason 
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for this change, explained the Com- 
mittee resolution, was that the TEW 
bill, as it passed the Senate, “has 
cured many of the objectional de- 
fects of the previous TEW bill.” Said 
National Commander James F. 
O’Neil: “I don’t think we can ever 
stand in very good grace before any- 
body if we are willing to accept 
federal subsidies for ourselves and 
indicate we want them denied to any- 
body else. . . . In my opinion we 
can take action here without violat- 
ing any of the resolutions or man- 
dates of the national organization.” 


The day before the Legion took 
this step, the House Veterans Affairs 
Committee reported out a new ver- 
sion of the Veterans Homestead Bill 
(H.R. 4488), accompanied by a 38- 
page report including a section-by- 
section analysis of the bill (House 
Report 1848). The revised bill dif- 
fers from earlier versions (see March 
JouRNAL, page 60) in that it provides 
for direct federal loans to veterans 
homestead associations but continues, 
with some exceptions, the existing 
pattern of GI guaranteed loans from 
private sources to individual vet- 
erans who buy houses from the asso- 
ciations. The most important inno- 
vation in the GI program is that com- 
bined FHA-GI loans are out, the 
theory being that with the new in- 
centives—secondary market for Gi 
loans plus federal deposits in lend- 
ing agencies supervised by the Home 
Loan Bank Board—100 per. cent 
straight GI loans would be possible 
even though the original $4000 or 
50 per cent guaranty is unchanged. 
Also the bill extends amortization 
period of GI loans to 32 years. 

The bill keeps the earlier proposal 
for Federal Works Agency grants 
for public facilities and adds an en- 
tirely new provision for farm loans 
by agencies under the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Following is a summary of the 
bill’s principal provisions. 

1—$1 billion per year for five 
years to the VA Administrator for 
either short- or long-term loans to 
homestead associations for construc- 
tion of houses costing up to $10,000 
each. Interest rate would be 14 per 
cent more than the cost of the money 
to the government and long-term 
loans could be amortized in 40 years, 
if the houses are rented, or in 32 
years, if the houses are sold or held 
on a mutual ownership basis. 


2—$750 million per year for five 
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years to the Home Loan Bank Board 
for investment in lénding institutions 
under its supervision—savings and 
loan associations, building and loan 
associations, and a limited number 
of savings banks. Purpose is to make 
sure that lending institutions will 
have sufficient capital to make 100 
per cent GI loans at 4 per cent in- 
terest to individual veterans who buy 
houses under the program. Maximum 
loan under this section would be 


$9000. 


3—Secondary market for GI loans 
is established in the Veterans Ad- 
ministration as an added incentive 
to lending agencies. 

4—$100 million per year for five 
years to the Department of Agricul- 
ture for farm loans to veterans— 
either through the federal farm land 
banks or the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration. 

5—$200 million to the Federal 
Works Agency for grants to cities. 
states, or homestead associations to 
cover up to 50 per cent of the cost 
of installing public utilities (streets. 
water, sewers, etc.) for houses built 
under the program. 

6—Advisory council is set up with 
the VA Administrator as chairman 
and with the following officials as 
members: HHFA Administrator, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, Federal Works 
Administrator, and six representa- 
tives of the public to be appointed 
by the VA Administrator to repre- 
sent finance, real estate, business 
administration, construction. labor. 
and housing. 


CLOSE PHA REGIONAL OFFICES SAYS 
HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS REPORT 


In its report (House Report 1880) 
accompanying the Government Cor- 
porations Appropriation Bill for 
1949 (H. R. 6481). the House Appro- 
priations Committee on May 10 
recommended that the regional offices 
of PHA should be closed at the 
earliest practicable date and their 
functions centralized in Washington. 
However. this recommendation was 
not made part of the bill, which 
passed the House on May 11 and is 
now awaiting action in the Senate 
Appropriations Committee. 

The following table shows housing 
agency appropriations carried in the 
bill, together with the amounts orig- 
inally requested. The amount ap- 
proved for PHA for annual contri- 
butions for low-rent housing carries 
the same proviso that appeared in 








last year’s law—that no part of 
these funds can be used for pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes to local gov- 
ernments in excess of the amount 
specified in the original cooperation 
agreement with the city. Also. admin- 
istrative funds to PHA carry a pro- 
viso similar to the one that was 
adopted last year—that only 20 per 
cent of PHA employees paid from 
such funds can be in the higher salary 
brackets. 


Agency dees Pn 
Office of Adminis- 

trator, HHFA ...$ 910,000 $ 750,000 
PHA (administra- 

tive funds) .- 11,000,000 9,000,000 
PHA (annual con- 

tributions ) 6,200,000 4,840,000 
FHA . ..19,000,000 19,000,000 
HLBB 1,882,000 1,800,000: 
HOL( 2,500,000 2,250,000 
FSLI 635,000 600,000 


CONGRESSIONAL ROUNDUP 


Adjournment date for this session 
of Congress’ is expected to be June 
18 or 19—or in any event, not later 
than June 21, when the Republican 
convention opens in Philadelphia. 
If this early closing date leaves im- 
portant unfinished business, there is 
a chance that Congress might recon- 
vene during the summer, before the 
opening of the Democratic conven- 
tion. 


Tighe E. Woods’ appointment as 
Housing Expediter was confirmed by 
the Senate on April 30. 


Housing census bill—S. 1950 — 
was passed by the Senate on March 
29 and is now awaiting action in the 
House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. The bill calls for a 
census of housing in 1950 and every 
ten years thereafter, in conjunction 
with the regular population census. 
“in order to provide information con- 
cerning the number. characteristics 
(including utilities and equipment). 
and geographical distribution of 
dwelling structures and dwelling 
units in the United States.” Exact 
details on the methods and scope of 
the housing census are not, of course. 
written into the bill. 


McGregor disposition bill — H.R. 
5710—was amended by the House 
Public Works Committee to permit 
grants of temporary Lanham Act 
housing to universities only, and not 
to cities as the original bill provided. 
(See April JourNaL. page 93.) The 
new version of the bill was reported 
out on May 19 (House Report 1983). 

(Continued column 3. page 135) 
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Housing Gets 


Housing took and held the spot- 
light when 900 representatives of 125 
major national organizations met in 
Washington from May 5 to 8 for the 
National Conference on Family Life. 
President Truman and Conference 
chairman Eric Johnston captured the 
headlines with their statements on 
housing. The temper of the meeting 
has been accurately summarized* as 
follows: 

“While the Conference ranged over 
the entire span of family life and 
problems, the need which quickly 
climbed to the No. 1 spot on the 
agenda was housing—better housing. 
more housing, cheaper housing. This 
emerged quickly and spontaneously 
as the central theme of the conclave 
and rated top spot on its final list 
of recommendations. as delegates 
(attending the housing report session 
on May 7) went on record with a 
rousing endorsement of the Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner housing bill. in- 
cluding its public housing program. 

“The verv fact that the housing 
theme was unpremeditated as a head- 
liner made it all the more impressive. 
and gave to the Conference a definite 
focus which it seemed to lack in its 
earlier stages.” 


What President Truman Said 


President Truman’s extemporane- 
ous talk to the Conference delegates 
on May 6 (the second of his recently 
initiated off-the-cuff addresses) was 
warmly received. On housing—which 
received the major emphasis in his 
talk—he hinged his remarks to a 
story of an evicted Washington fam- 
ily: “a young man and his wife and 
their baby and the dog” who 
“couldn't find a place in this great 
city of Washington who would let a 
baby and a dog come and live.” He 
wound up the story with the well 
publicized comment: “Children and 
dogs are as necessary to the welfare 
of this country as is Wall Street and 
the railroads . . .” 

Getting down to way-and-means 
of providing housing for “children 
and dogs.” the President said: 

“Our housing shortage is almost a 
fatal one. For four years I have been 
attempting to get a housing program. 
I was in the Senate of the United 
States when the Wagner-Ellender- 
Taft bill was first introduced, and 
the Senate passed that bill. It died 
in the House. Just recently, the 
Senate has passed the Taft-Ellender- 


*The Christian Science Monitor, May 


14, 1948. 
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Wagner bill in wonderful form. | 
am wholeheartedly for that bill as 
it passed the Senate, and I sincerely 
hope that the House of Representa- 
tives will study that legislation and 
give us an opportunity to help meet 
some of the shortages with which we 
are now faced. 

“That problem is vital 
have got to find a solution 


. We 
. And 
that is what you are here for. to see 
if you can't help us I am only 
a servant of the people of the United 
States. I can only do what the law 
authorizes me to do as President of 
the United States you can help 
the President with those powers, ‘if 
vou tell these gentlemen (the mem- 
bers of the Congress) on this housing 
bill—about which I was talking 
what they ought to do. They will 
probably listen to you better than 
they will to me...” 
Whet Eric Johnset-n Sait 

Eric Johnston went on record with 
the statement that lack of decent 
housing is “one of the great disrup- 
tive factors in American family life.” 
He said further: “We need a federal 
housing program .. . In my opinion, 
private industry could and ought to 
do the bigger part of the job. That. 
after all, is the way to tackle things 
best in America. Voluntary action is 
always superior to action by the 
State. The opportunities for con- 
structive action by private industry 
appeal to me as tremendous.” 

T.' 2 GR @ene ue -5 

When the housing report session 
of the Conference met on May 7 it 
unanimously adopted the following 
statement endorsing the Taft-Ellen- 
der-Wagner bill. Dr. Coleman Wood- 
bury. visiting professor of housing 
at the University of Wisconsin. 
headed up the housing section of the 
Conference that collected the hous- 
ing facts that formed the basis for 
the statement. 

“This conference has demonstrated 
that our homes are decisive influ- 
ences in family life. No program to 
strengthen the foundations of family 
life can overlook the influence of 
housing, the basic environment of 
domestic life. 

“We call upon homebuilders, man- 
ufacturers of household equipment. 
bankers and other lending institu- 
tions. as well as upon all levels of 
government, to study the conclusions 
of this conference and apply them 
to the design, construction, and man- 
agement of future homes and com- 
munities. These conclusions also 
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should be useful in consumer edu- 
cation. 

“As they satisfy modern family 
living requirements, a large propor- 
tion of homes inherited from earlier 
days, and even most of the new homes 
being built today, fail to support 
adequately the modern family or to 
develop its great and unique poten- 
tialities. This is true of farm as well 
as of urban houses. In our housing 
supply. more than the slums are 
obsolete. Low housing standards and 
bad bargains are found in today’s 
housing market. Families seeking a 
place to live find homes too small 
and too expensive. We need a larger 
proportion of houses of three or more 
bedrooms to serve the needs of opti- 
mum families. In the two-bedroom 
houses that are the rule today. many 
families must fit the house. 

Needed — Rental Housing 

“We need more homes for rent. 
Too many families are now being 
forced into home ownership. Low 
production of rental housing plus the 
installment purchase system. with 
thin equities in the house, are sad- 
dling too many families with un- 
wanted responsibilities of home own- 
ership. Long-term commitments to 
buy homes at present inflated prices 
are distorting family budgets for a 
generation to come. 

“If homebuilding is to reflect a 
realistic measure of family needs, 
we must recognize the great variety 
of dwellings that are needed to fit 
varying stages of family life. Homes 
for the beginning family, the expand- 
ing family, and the contracting fam- 
ily are needed. Needs of tenants and 
farm families should be met as well 
as those of home owners and urban 
families. Minority groups have un- 
usually dificult housing 
that must not be 
littled. 

“Families must have a_ greater 


problems 
ignored nor be- 


choice of tenure. inc'uding not only 
the traditional possibilities of buying. 
or renting. but also new forms of 
tenure such as cooperative and mu- 
tual housing developments, and per- 
haps others as yet unforeseen. 
“Not only houses but neighbor- 
hoods and communities now being 
planned and built too often have 
failed to recognize that they must 
provide the services on which modern 
families have come to depend. This 
is essentially the province of state 
and local governments, to be carried 
out through stronger, more compre- 
hensive, and more imaginative city 
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and regional planning and improved 
zoning practice, in order to bring 
family living needs and community 
services into better balance. 

“We must look forward to achiev- 
ing a better balance between houses 
and places to work, to more self- 
sufficient communities and fewer dor- 
mitory suburbs, to shorter journeys 
to work. The American community 
of the future must offer a rich and 
varied experience in democratic liv- 
ing to the coming generations. It 
should assure all members of the 
community, regardless of race, color, 
income, occupation, or creed, an op- 
portunity to know and understand 
each other. 


“More than Shelter” 

“Finally communities should be 
designed to express not only the bare 
bones of living requirements, but also 
the human needs for security. dignity 
and self-respect, a rich and satisfying 
cultural expression, and the other 
attributes of harmonious, well-pro- 
portioned. well-designed, 
able places to live. 

“The housing committee of the 
Conference endorses the Taft-Ellen- 
der-Wagner bill as passed by the 
Senate and now before the House, 
including its public housing pro- 
gram. This measure is the best step 
that can be taken now to assure a 
steady volume of -new housing, rea- 
sonably balanced to meet housing 
needs. It offers a basis for a con- 
tinuing and integrated national hous- 
ing program that can be improved 
in the light of experience and _ re- 
search. Within this framework the 
necessary reforms in housing stand- 
ards, finance, and national policy can 
be worked out. This bill will not 
solve all the housing problems fac- 
ing American families, but it is the 
first indispensable step. 

“Today. more than ever before. 
the federal government has a large 
measure of responsibility for the 
quality and quantity of housing now 
being built. Through its mortgage 
underwriting operations, housing 
provisions of the Servicemen’s Re- 
adjustment Act, and in other ways 
the present housing market is being 
supported. The broad national in- 
terest in housing has thus been rec- 
ognized. We here call attention to 
the indisputable temper of this Con- 
ference. and the interrelationships be- 
tween housing and family life. Here 
is yet another basis for the national 
interest in housing, and federal poli- 
cies and legislation should be de- 
veloped accordingly. 

“The correction of present wastes 
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BRITISH PRODUCE SUBSTITUTE WOOD 








“Plimber”’ is the name the British have assigned to a new substitute wood now 
in production, made from wood waste and synthetic resins. Pictured above, left, is 
the raw stuff of which the material is made; directly below in the same picture is 
a view of the press from which the “‘Plimberwood’’ emerges; on the right, below, 
is the finished board; on the right, above, is a cabinet fabricated from ‘‘Plimber.”’ 

The new material is described as a plastic composition board consisting largely 
of wood fibers chemically treated and bonded with synthetic resin. It is available in 
thicknesses from 5% inches to 1% inches. It can be sawed, cut, drilled, nailed. 

The manufacturers of this plastic product are British Plimber, Limited, 90 


Regent Street, London, W.1, England. 


and misdirected efforts in the house- 
building. industry is fundamental to 
better and less expensive housing. 
Long-range programs of research and 
action are necessary, under both pri- 
vate and public sponsorship, to de- 
velop the information and techniques 
that will lead to a better relationship 
between housing needs and supply. 
and to the development of stronger 
communities and homes.” 

‘‘Housers’’ Attend Conference 

A number of housing agency and 
organization representatives were 
present at the Conference, five of 


them as official delegates of NAHO: 
Oliver Winston and Ellis Ash of 
the Baltimore City Housing Author- 
ity: Elizabeth Wood of the Chicago 
Authority ; B. M. Pettit of the New 
Haven (Connecticut) Authority; and 
NAHO Associate Director Dorothy 


Gazzolo. 


The factual housing data that Dr. 
Woodbury’s section prepared for the 
Conference are contained in a half 
dozen or so papers, now in the proc- 
ess of being edited, after which they 
are expected to be available for gen- 
eral distribution by the Conference. 
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“We hold that in granting judicial 
enforcement of . . . restrictive agree- 
ments .. . the States have denied peti- 
tioners the equal protection of the 
laws and that, therefore, the action 
of the state courts can not stand.” 

With the above statement. the Su- 
preme Court of the United States on 
May 3 withdrew state court protec- 
tion of restrictive housing covenants. 
On the same day, the Court also 
handed down a similar decision with 
reference to federal court action on 
two restrictive covenant cases origi- 
nating in the District of Columbia. 

Thus, after three decades that such 
covenants have been in widespread 
use, nO property owner can now go 
before a state or federal court and 
expect that it will uphold the legality 
of agreements reached between him 
and his neighbors not to sell or rent 
property to Negroes or to other racial 
or religious groups.” Such agree- 
ments. the Court has said. are in 
violation of the national constitu- 
tion. “We have noted that freedom 
from discrimination by the states in 
the enjoyment of property rights was 
among the basic objectives sought 
to be effectuated by the framers of 
the Fourteenth Amendment.” Chief 
Justice Fred M. Vinson says in the 
state court decision. “That such dis- 
crimination has occurred in these 
cases is clear. Because of the race or 
color of these petitioners they 
have been denied rights of own- 
ership or occupancy enjoyed as a 
matter of course by other citi- 
zens of different race or 
; The historical context in 
which the Fourteenth Amendment be- 
came a part of the Constitution 
should not be forgotten. Whatever 
else the framers sought to achieve. 
it is clear that the matter of primary 
concern was the establishment of 
equality in the enjoyment of basic 
civil and political rights and the pres- 


color 





*Although the four cases involved in the 
Supreme Court's two decisions all involved 
discrimination against Negro families, the 
Court recognized that restrictive covenants 
have also been used to exclude from owner- 
ship or occupancy of real property “In- 
dians, Jews, Chinese, Japanese, Mexicans, 
Hawaiians, Puerto Ricans, and Filipinos, 
among others.” The force of the Court's 
decision, therefore, is directed against all 
discriminatory agreements on property oc- 
cupancy and ownership. This interpreta- 
tion, with particular reference to religious 
groups, was placed on the decisions by 
the Department of Justice immediately fol- 
lowing their release. Further, on May 10 
the Court rendered the same decision on 
property covenants involving Korean and 
Chinese petitioners. 
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Restrictive Covenants Outlawed By Supreme Court 


ervation of those rights from dis- 
criminatory action on the part of the 
States based on considerations of race 
or color. Seventy-five years ago this 
Court announced that the provisions 
of the Amendment are to be con- 
strued with this fundamental purpose 
in mind. Upon full consideration, 
we have concluded that in these cases 
the States have acted to deny peti- 
tioners the equal protection of the 
laws guaranteed by the Fourteenth 
Amendment. . .” 

That such restrictions can not be 
imposed Jegislatively via municipal 
ordinance or state laws was deter 
mined by the Supreme Court in 1917 
(Buchanan v. Warley, 245, U.S. 60) 
and was subsequently affirmed in at 
least two other decisions. 

The two cases on which the deci- 
sion with reference to state courts 
was reached came to the Supreme 
Court during its October 1947 term 
on writs of certiorari to the state 
supreme courts of Missouri and 
Michigan (No. 72—Shelley v. Krae- 
mer and No. 87 WcGhee v. Sipes). 
The two District of Columbia cases 
came before the same term of the 
Court on certiorari to the United 
States Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict (No. 290—Hurd v. Hodge and 
No. 291—-Urciolo v. Hodge). Copies 
of the two decisions can be obtained 
from the Clerk of the United States 
Supreme Court, Charles E. Cropley. 

What the 1948 decisions do not do, 
the Court has also pointed out. “We 
conclude . . . that the restrictive 
agreements standing alone cannot be 
regarded as a violation of any rights 
guaranteed to petitioners by the Four- 
teenth Amendment. So long as the 
purposes of those agreements are 
effectuated by voluntary adherence 
to their terms, it would appear clear 
that there has been no action by the 
State and the provisions of the 
Amendment have not been violated.” 

“Possible Resuits” 

There has been quick recognition 
of this loophole by many property 
owner groups—a reaction that was 
anticipated by the National Associa- 
tion of Intergroup Relations Officials 
in an April 23 memorandum that 
mapped out “possible results” of an 
invalidation of racial covenants, as 
follows: 

“The most pronounced and im- 
mediate effect of invalidation of ju- 
dicial enforcement of race restrictive 
covenants will be a decline in the 
use of the instrument and the possi- 
bility of an end in its application in 


decision will 
render inoperative, for a time at- least. 


the future. Such a 
one of the instruments that limits 
the free movement of colored Ameri- 
cans in their quest for shelter. 

“At the same time, counter forces 
will be set in motion. Among them 
are the following: 

“a—-Attempts to perfect alternative 
mechanisms to accomplish the same 
purpose, including the possibility of 
legislative proposals to circumvent 
the effect of such a Supreme Court 
decision: 

“b—-More intense application of 
other existing methods for excluding 
minorities from certain areas, espe- 
cially the use of (1) violence and (2) 
non-violent intimidation. 

Space Problem Unsolved 

“Invalidation of judicial enforce- 
ment of racial convenants will not 
of itself solve the space problem 
facing minorities in American cities. 
It will, however, establish a legal 
framework in which the problem can 
be eased, since it will permit more 
rapid entrance of colored people into 
certain areas. It is in the middle- 
rental areas that surround the Black 
Belt that racial covenants are con- 
centrated. It is into these areas that 
Negroes are already in the process 
of entering. Invalidation of racial 
covenants will accelerate the process. 
Three factors, however. should be 
kept in mind: 

“a—In the present housing shortage, 
transfer of title will often occur in 
such areas before there is a corre- 
sponding change in occupancy. Thus 
Negroes will. in the event of a deci- 
sion invalidating racial covenants, 
rapidly acquire title to property that 
lies in the path of the geographic 
growth of the Black Belt. but the 
total volume of housing and result- 
ing rates of vacancies in the areas 
affected by the transfers of ownership 
will determine the rate at which 
colored people enter the areas. These 
same forces will operate where in- 
vestment property 
rental to Negroes. 
*“h—Invalidation of racial covenants 
will, in the present tight housing mar- 
ket, do little to open suburban areas 
to colored people or to accelerate 
the rapid extrance of colored people 
in most of the areas that are removed 
from existing Black Belts. 

“ce—But invalidation of racial cove- 
nants will probably unfreeze vacant 
land. some of which is already being 
considered as sites for new construc- 
tion open to Negroes, and some of 


is acquired for 
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which would be put to such use were 
it available. .. . 


“When, due to more construction 
and consequent competition of more 
desirable and newer shelter on the 
market, there are many vacancies in 
scattered sections of the city, invali- 
dation of racial would 
make it easier for Negroes to enter 
housing removed from present areas 
of their concentration. This is at 
best a possible long-run result. It 
could result in the creation of many 
clusters of colored homes, or it could 
be a first step in a wider distribution 
of non-whites in many sections of 
the city. Much depends upon the 
volume of shelter available to the 
mass of Negroes at rents they can 
afford to pay. With such a supply. 
the movement would be of individual 
families rather than the disorganized 
rush of large numbers intent on se- 
curing shelter regardless of its suit- 
ability to their pocketbooks and fam- 
ily needs. In addition, invalidation 
of racial convenants might unfreeze 
vacant units which, if unhampered 
by such covenants could serve to: (a) 
offer space for Negro families dis- 
placed by urban redevelopment; (b) 
increase the supply of shelter avail- 
able to Negroes. 


covenants 


“Once there is more housing on 
the market, the pressure of numbers 
in the Black Belt and the fear of 
Negro penetration in the areas con- 
tiguous to the Black Belt will open 
the latter areas to widespread ac- 
tivities of speculative operators. This 
will have two results. It will (a) 
necessitate conversions and 
crowding in order to compensate 
purchasers for the inflated prices 
paid and to accommodate the rent- 
paying ability of the new occupants 
to the new rental scale. This will be 
accentuated by the tendency to ac- 
cept Negro tenants without regard 
to income or family size; and (b) 
possibly lead to panic selling of 
many of the present residences. 


over- 


“Such developments will lead to 
even more rapid entrance of Negroes 
than otherwise would take place. The 
Negro area of settlement will expand 
once more in the characteristic man- 
ner. Invalidation of the racial cove- 
nant may accelerate this type of ex- 
pansion, but the volume of construc- 
tion and the availability of housing 
for Negroes in other parts of the city 
will be the more important deter- 
mining factors. 

“Invalidation of judicial enforce- 
ment of racial covenants will remove 
one of the threats that faces minori- 
ities in urban redevelopment. Many 
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inlying areas now occupied by Ne- 
groes and destined for treatment in 
redevelopment programs are. still 
covered by racial covenants. Were 
the instrument invalidated by the 
Supreme Court, there would no 
longer be the danger that the cove- 
nants would be revived once the land 
was acquired for redevelopment. (In 
only one state, Illinois, is such an 
eventuality prohibited in redevelop- 
ment legislation. )” 


Action Program 


The April 23 memorandum of 
the National Association of Inter- 
group Relations Officials also sug- 
gested an action program that might 
be undertaken in the event restrictive 
covenants should be outlawed. Three 
of these recommendations are: 

“1—Immediate plans and pro- 
grams should be undertaken to 
strengthen law enforcement agencies 
and create municipal and county 
intolerance of violence incident to 
minorities’ entrance into new areas. 

“2—Plans and programs to in- 
crease the total supply of housing, 
at various rental and sales levels. and 
the Negroes’ share of it, should be 
under way at the present. This is 
the most important single action that 
can be taken... 

“3—In the future, as in the past, 
the majority of Negroes will inherit 
old structures. One of the techniques 
for encouraging orderly entrance of 
Negroes into new areas is use of 
community conservation agreements 
establishing occupancy standards. 
This has limitations and can be 
rendered impotent unless these limi- 
tations are recognized. Community 
conservation agreements have little 
meaning in areas where 
“a—property has already been put 
into bad usage via doubling-up or 
dangerously high densities; 
“b—property has been sold at specu- 
lative prices that demand conversion 
and high rates of overcrowding: 
“ce—area has just been transferred 
to Negro occupancy or is in advance 
stage of transfer in racial occupancy. 

“The community conservation 
agreement is applicable to 
“a—areas composed of desirable 
structures and now in good use: 
“b—areas where racial change in 
occupancy is not yet advanced to the 
point where speculative prices and 
conversion are under way or immi- 
nent; 

“e—such agreements are applied in 
lieu of and not in addition to racial 
covenants; or 

“d—the area is one of new construc- 
tion.” 





T-E-W ACTION 
SLOWS DOWN 
NPHC MEETING 


With confusion and controversy in 
the Washington air as the Taft-Fllen- 
der-W agner bill went under consider- 
ation in both Houses of Congress 
early this month, the National Public 
Housing Conference opened its sev- 
enteenth annual meeting in New York 
City. During the three days from 
May 3 to 5 that the meeting ran, 
many of the key Congressional and 
housing figures scheduled to appear on 
the NPHC program found they could 
not leave Washington and had to 
assign substitutes to take over their 
New York assignments. In the mean- 
time. the 450 meeting delegates in 
New York City kept the corridors of 
the headquarters hotel buzzing with 
speculation as to what was going on 
in Washington. 

In this atmosphere, the formal ses- 
sions of the meeting came in for only 
secondary attention in spite of the 
fact that headline speakers and well 
arranged panel discussions were fea- 
tured at every one of the seven ses- 
When on May 4, the action 
of the American Legion’s executive 
committee endorsing the T-E-W bill 
was announced, still another distrac- 
tion competed for the delegates’ at- 
tention. 


sions. 


T-E-W Support Registered 


Despite these influences, the meet- 
ing succeeded in making the head- 
lines daily as it went on record at 
virtually every session in support of 


the T-E-W bill. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr.. as 
chairman of the initial Monday mor- 
ning panel, said: “I am completely 
confident that the bill once passed 
by the Senate will be passed by the 
House. The trick is to get it on the 
floor. The chances of that are good 
because it’s an election year.” 


Jacob K. Javits, 
sponsor of the bill in the House, 
said at the Monday afternoon session 
that there are 204 war _ veterans, 
mostly from world war II, in the 
House of Representatives now and 
that they will see to it that the bill 
will not be killed off this year as it 
was in 1946. 


Congressman 


S 


s 


nator Robert A. Taft, in a tele- 
phone message broadcast to the an- 
nual dinner on May 4, reafirmed his 
belief that federal government aid is 
essential to the clearance of slums 
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and spoke in praise of the T-E-W 
bill, saying it might prove decisive in 
solving the housing emergency. 


Senator Ralph E. Flanders, as an 
annual dinner speaker, termed the 
bill “a bargain that this nation can 
not afford to pass up.” 


John F. Kennedy 
vot down to the details of what would 
be required to get the bill through 
the House: signatures on Discharge 
Petition No. 6 to get the bill out of 
the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency. He emphasized the 
size and difhculty of the job. relating 
the story of the February 29-March 
| veterans housing conference. when 
some 65 signatures were rounded up 
for the petition. Mr. Kennedy took 
a sober view of the job ahead and 
urged the necessity for bringing con- 
stant local pressure to bear on Con- 
gressmen to both sign the petition 
and vote in favor of the bill in the 
form in which it was adopted by the 
Senate. 


Congressman 


Leon Keyserling, vice-chairman of 
President Truman’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, as chairman of one 
of the meeting sessions, related the 
need for a national housing program 
to the stability of the country’s en- 
tire economic pattern and pointed 
out the T-E-W bill’s potentialities 
from this point of view. 


Veteran Support 


John C. Williamson of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars said: “We have 
never wavered from our desire for 
comprehensive housing legislation 
and the 1947 national convention of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars unani- 
mously reiterated its support of the 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill with cer- 
tain amendments, most of which have 
been embodied in the Flanders report 

. . The orators have warned that 
the bill was socialistic, but their 
blandishments have come to naught. 
The VFW has long since emerged 
from that infantile strata of society, 
the members of which are forever 
seeing something foreign and sinis- 
ter in every bill designed to improve 
the lot of the people . . Because 
the 5000 delegates representing 2 
million overseas veterans of the VFW 
acclaimed the Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
housing bill at the 1947 convention. 
we will not be swayed in our path. 
With our unbounded faith in the 
democratic system which has already 
brought this bill safely through the 
Senate. we are confident that we shall 
not fail and that this bill will become 
public law in this Congress.” 
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Mrs. Mary K. Simkhovitch. found- 
er of NPHC. was honored with a 
testimonial at the May 4 annual din- 
ner. The Citizens Housing and Plan- 
ning Council of New York and the 
United Neighborhood Houses of New 
York co-sponsored the dinner and the 
tribute to Mrs. Simkhovitch. 


Three panels that stirred up a tive 


audience participation featured: 
press relations, legislative action pro- 
grams. and a miscellaneous “question 
box” period. The press panel intro- 
duced four working members of the 
press to the conference. They got 
down to workaday details of what 
it takes to establish a friendly, pro- 
ductive direct 
personal contacts between the hous- 


press relationship: 
ing agency and the newspaper man 
who handles the kind of story that 
the agency has; telephone calls in 
advance of the distribution of press 
releases, alerting the city editor as 
to the kind of news that is being 
broken; well written, simply worded 
press releases—typed double space 
and on one side of a sheet (with an 
attached, front-page summary if the 
story runs long); plenty of human 
interest pictures; plenty of straight- 
forward facts; an alert sense of 
what is newsworthy. 

New Officers, Board Members 

Officers elected by the Board of 
Directors of NPHC on May 5 were: 
president — Edward Weinfeld. for- 
mer commissioner of the New York 
State Division of Housing: 
president—Catherine Bauer; second 
vice-president—Harry C. Bates of 
the AFL; third vice-president—W al- 
ter P. Reuther. UAW-CIO; fourth 
vice-president—Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. Jr. 


first vice- 


Eight new Board members were 
elected on May 4: Mr. Reuther; John 
W. Edelman of the Textile Workers 
Union of America; George S. Van 
Schaick of the New York Life In- 
surance Company; Emmet C. Choate, 
chairman of the Housing Authority 
of the City of Miami; Miss Muriel 
Mawer, chairman of the Housing 
Authority of the City of Seattle; Mrs. 
Sumner Spaulding, vice-chairman 
of the Housing Authority of the 
County of Los Angeles; Mr. Gerould 
L. Gill, chairman of the Housing 
Authority of the County of Contra 
Costa, California; and Mrs. W. A. 
Hambley, chairman of the Milwaukee 
Joint Action Committee for Better 
Housing. 





WE PRESENT... 








GEORGE BRIGHT HAMILTON 
Treasurer of the State of Georgia; 
Georgia State Housing Director; 
President, National Association 

of Rural Housing Officials 


NAHO's 


Council 


Southeastern Regional 
George Hamil- 


ton as “an outstanding housing en- 


“presents 


recognition of his 
public 


leadership exerted both 


thusiast™ and it 


decade of strong housing 
leadership 
in the south and nationally and, par- 
ticularly in support of a rural hous- 


ing program. 


Mr. Hamilton's housing interest 
began back in 1937 with the enact- 
ment of the Georgia housing authori 
ties law and the creation of the 
State Board. 


charged with supervision of local 


Georgia Housing 


authority operation. At that time, 
Mr. Hamilton was finishing out his 
first full term as State Treasurer. 
which position made him an ex officio 
member of the Housing Board. Al- 
though no funds had been appropri- 
ated for the operation of the Board, 
at Mr. Hamilton’s insistence. the 
governor of the state called the 
Board members together and Mr. 
Hamilton was elected its chairman. 
The understanding was that he would 
perform all of the 
Board's duties. 


Starts Ball Rolling 


In this capacity. Mr. Hamilton 
undertook to bring the benefits of 
the newly United States 
Housing Act to Georgia. In addi- 
tion to going to Washington to estab- 
lish federal contacts for _ this 
purpose, he traveled all over the 
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personally 


enacted 





state of Georgia, at his own ex- 
pense, assisting in the organization 
of local housing authorities. Through 
his efforts, the first USHA-aided low- 
rental project for a small city was 
authorized for Marietta, Georgia. In 
recognition of this effort, the Mariet- 
ta Authority had a bronze plaque in- 
scribed in his honor and it now 
hangs in the Authority’s office. 


Another housing “first” that Mr. 
Hamilton achieved was in connection 
with rural housing. He is said to 
have been the first person to con- 
ceive the applicability of public low- 
rent housing to rural areas. In 1939, 
by private subscription, he raised 
funds to campaign for rural hous- 
ing. In the face of general skep- 
ticism as to how a rural program 
could be developed under the 
USHAct, Mr. Hamilton took his 
proposition to the late President 
Roosevelt, who directed the allot- 
ment of funds for rural housing. The 
first rural housing authority to be 
organized as a result of Mr. Ham- 
ilton’s efforts was in Thomas County, 
Georgia. Mr. Hamilton then organ- 
ized the Southeastern Rural Housing 
Association. In 1945 that organiza- 
tion became the National Association 
of Rural Housing Officials and Mr. 
Hamilton has been its president con- 
tinuously since that time. Its pur- 
pose is to stimulate interest and 
to assist in the development of a 
nationwide program of rural slum 
clearance and low-rent housing. 


Mr. Hamilton has been the 
Georgia State Treasurer since 1933. 
As the 1932 candidate for the position 
who received the most popular votes. 
he was appointed to the job when 
the winning candidate, who received 
the most county unit votes. died 
after serving for a year. Since 1944, 
the State Treasurer’s position has 
carried with it a second responsi- 
bility —that of State Housing Di- 
rector, hence, the State Housing 
Board and its successor the State 
Housing Authority Board have not 
existed since that time. 


A Fighter 

During Mr. Hamilton’s first full 
term as State Treasurer, he demon- 
strated the fighting spirit that has 
made him a leading housing advo- 
cate in the south. In 1936, the story 
goes, a difference of opinion arose 
between Mr. Hamilton and _ the 
governor of the state. The governor 
was undertaking to operate the state 
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without a legislatively approved ap- 
propriation act. It was Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s opinion that the Treasurer 
could not lawfully disburse funds 
without legislative authority. So he 
refused to honor warrants drawn 
upon the treasury. Upon his refusal 
to pay the warrants. the governor 
suspended him from office and, so 
the story continues, called in a de- 
tachment of National Guardsmen 
who “by force threw him out.” Mr. 
Hamilton took his case to the elector- 
ate in the fall primary and achieved 
an overwhelming majority of the 
popular vote. 

Mr. Hamilton’s family _ back- 
ground is drawn on to explain his 
public interests and his capacity for 


combat. He was born in Washing- 
ton. D. C.. where his family had 
lived since the days of Daniel 


Webster and Henry Clay. both of 
whom were personal friends of his 
great grandfather. His father was 
in the State Department for many 
years and was the author of numer- 
ous, nationally recognized historical 
works. Mr. Hamilton left Washing- 
ton for Georgia in 1912 at the age 
of 21. He is a certified public ac- 
countant and worked in this field 
for many years before taking state 
office. 

As a talented public speaker. Mr. 
Hamilton has always taken a leadin 
part in national organizations and 
conferences having to do with either 
his profession, his official position. 
or housing. The combination of his 
talents as a fighter, an audience- 
winner, and a financial expert led 
to his appointment last year as the 
director of finance for the National 
Democratic Party. 

“Philosophy” 

Of public housing Mr. Hamilton 
says: 

“The greatest asset any nation can 
possess is not its economic wealth 
but its human wealth. Only the 
product of men can last beyond their 
own lives. If America is to meet 
fully its responsibility of leadership 
in the world, it must prove its ade- 
quacy at home. 

“No instrumentality affords so 
complete an opportunity to meet 
this challenge as the bettering of 
living standards of all citizens. Pub- 
lic housing must of necessity be a 
vital and component part of any 
equitable housing program. A 
nation of adequately housed people 
in all levels of society is a nation 
of unshakable solidarity.” 





“TASK” OPENS UP 
WORLD-WIDE VIEW 
OF CITY BUILDING 


The magazine Task has come out 
again—for the first time since the 
war. the result of voluntary contri- 
butions and editorial work by archi- 
tectural and town planning students 
and technicians from all parts of 
the world. In its new issue (a com- 
bined Number 7-8). Task features 
the job of reconstruction that the 
world’s cities face. some of them as 
a direct result of the war. others as 
a result of age and blight and crowd- 
ing. 

In an introductory statement about 
this “reconstruction issue.” Cath- 
erine Bauer of Harvard University 
says: “In this issue of Task the 
editors have brought together ma- 
terial on housing and town planning 
from the most varied sources and 
situations: European countries devas- 
tated by the war: Latin America 
on the threshold of industrialization ; 
two colonial outposts in Africa; and 
nations as fundamentally different 
in their political-economic structure 
as Britain, the USA, and the USSR. 

. . Diverse though it is, however. 
the major interest of this material 
lies in the fact that the problems 
and issues, the questions posed and 
even some of the answers. are so 
similar.” 

As testimony to the fact that all 
over the globe, city planning and 
housing thought is moving along 
fairly similar channels, note the fol- 
lowing quotations, taken from the 13 
articles that deal with as many dif- 
ferent countries: 

“The neighborhood idea will be the guid- 
ing principle of the development: the 
quarters will be separated by belts of green. 
A certain decentralization will be striven 
Sars —Hoiland 
—*. . . temporary buildings have a tend 
ency to become permanent. After World 
War I, as soon as all the population had 
been ‘housed,’ that is to say, once it had 
found shelter, reconstruction was consid- 
ered accomplished and many temporary 
structures continued to house families. 
This situation was perpetuated during the 
inter-war years and still exists now, to the 
disgrace of some human settlements . . . 

“Unfortunately, ideals must be whittled 
down. The great, beautiful projects en- 
counter a thousand difficulties. Now, as 
before, private interests are stronger than 
public ones. The demographic configura- 
tions of (the country), the strong com- 
munal autonomy and the basically individ- 
ualistic spirit of the people constitute al- 
most insurmountable obstacles to planning 

en ——Belgium 

“We are pre-occupied with Ring Roads, 
with Neighbourhood Units, with Indus- 
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trial Areas, Green Belts and a lot of other 
planning jargon that is useful both as 
teaching material for the planning student 
and to interest and delude the ordinary 
public how can new plans of real 
validity and moment be made unless some 
can be carried through? Until some 
of the present plans stand up, new plans 
—Great Britain 
“Compared to prewar practice, both the 
number and the size of the rooms are being 
reduced . . . the tendency to provide any 
housing, anywhere, anyhow, greatly en- 
dangers the rebuilding of cities in accord 
ance with a comprehensive plan.” 
—Russia 


will not be seen.” 


“Party politics have been paramount . . 
ever since the war, of course, but most 
politicking seems’ to be at a thoroughly 
abstract and emotional level. I asked a 
great many people to refer me to party 
platforms, or statements by important po- 
litical leaders, on housing and land plan- 
ning policy. But the answer was invariably 
a surprised, ‘Impossible. ” —France 
— “The most urgent task in the procedure 
of planning is to put a framework of 
legislation in force to regulate the intricate 
problems of eminent domain so indispens- 
able to avoid the perpetuation of obsolete 
citv patterns...” —Germany 

“The only objectives of the .. . 
struction policy are to secure social wel- 
fare and to improve living conditions. The 
past concept of planning avenues, plazas 
and monuments has been replaced by the 
concept of designing on a human scale 
for human happiness.” —lItaly 


recon- 


“In the 200 neighborhoods throughout 
the City-Region, only the facilities vital 
to a well-balanced residential district are 
supplied. Service industries and shopping 
facilities are placed in the buffer strips 
between the residences and the thorough- 
fare: they are accessible from the inside 
by the pedestrian, and from the outside by 


service cars and trucks . . .” —Poland 
“There is no special budget for town 
planning .. .” —The Sudan 


“These conditions, which together com- 
prise the acute housing shortage .. . have 
their roots in certain economic and social 
factors which must be considered. One of 
the most important of these is the lack of 
a fully developed building industry “J 

—Latin America 


“Over 60 per cent of the households .. . 
can not afford to pay over $25 a month for 


rem...” —Canada 
—", there were heavy investments in 
the urban and industrial land of the old 
town and many people did not look favor- 
ably on such a sweeping planning project, 
from which land speculation was entirely 
excluded 8 —Bizerte 
interest in city planning . . . was 
limited to a few enthusiasts and . . . the 
general public cared little about the 
subject.” —Japan 


Among the authors who contrib- 
uted the articles from which the 
above quotations were taken are 


Walter Gropius of Harvard; Willem 
Dudok. distinguished Dutch archi- 
tect; Francis Violich, formerly of the 
Pan American Union; and Charles 
A. Beard, the historian. 


In addition 
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REPORTS ON CITIZEN HOUSING ACTION 


Only one proposed civic improve- 
ment ranked with housing 
of free medical clinics near low-in- 
come areas, which 50 per cent of the 
group thought was equally important 
Twen- 


ST. LOUIS 
Citizens Favor Tax-Supported 
Low-Rent Public Housing 

Sixty-one per cent of St. Louis 
citizens polled by the Citizens’ Coun- 
cil on Housing and Community Plan- 


ning would rather see their tax 
money spent for low-rent public 
housing than for any other civic 
improvement. 

The survey covered 322 house- 


holds selected at random in the St. 
Louis area. It was conducted for 
the Council by Washington Univer- 
sity students under the direction of 
Dr. Arnold Rose of the University’s 
Department of Sociology and An- 
thropology and Dr. Edward Olds. 
the Council’s research director. 

Each person polled was given a 
carefully prepared list of questions 
in which he was asked to (1) state 
what he thought were the causes of 
the housing shortage, (2) select from 
a list of proposed civic improve- 
ments which ones he thought were 
more important than low-rent hous- 
ing and which ones he thought were 
less important, and (3) describe his 
own living conditions, future de- 
sires, and ability to pay. 





to the articles on reconstruction, 
Julian Huxley is the author of a 
statement on UNESCO's housing and 
town planning interests; Joseph Hud- 
nut of Harvard writes “On Genuine 
Education”; Christopher Tunnard of 
Yale asks and answers the question 
“Is Architecture Art?” And there are 
still other contributions, plus a bib- 
liography on city-regional planning 
and related fields. 

The editor of Task Number 7-8 
was Martin Meyerson, until recently 
a Harvard fellow working on a city 
planning source book, presently 
teaching at the University of Chicago. 
His editorial council included Robert 
C. Weaver, J. L. Sert, Robert E. Mer- 
riam. Catherine Bauer, T. J. Kent. 
Jr., Christopher Tunnard. Mrs. Mey- 
erson and Louis Dolbeare were asso- 
ciate editors. The attractive cover 
and magazine format were designed 
by Gyorgy Kepes. 

Copies of Task Number 7-8 are 
available at $1 from Task. 1948, Post 
Office Box 117, Cambridge 38. Mas- 
sachusetts. 





provision 


as building low-rent housing. 
ty-seven families 
polled considered their own housing 
unsatisfactory but 41 per cent said 


per cent of the 


they wanted to move away from 
their present neighborhoods. How- 
ever. 60 per cent said they could 


not pay more than $50 per month 
for rent or carrying charges and 45 
per cent said they could not afford 
a down payment greater than $500. 


BALTIMORE 
Lecture Series, Museum Exhibit 
Feature Housing and Planning 

A two-front attack on public apathy 
planning matters 
opened in Baltimore last month under 
the sponsorship of citizens groups, 
public agencies, and private housing 
organizations. The campaign con- 
sisted of an exhibition of “Baltimore 
Past, Present. and Future” 
and a series of four dinner meetings 
on “City Planning and the Citizen” 

both held at the city-owned Peale 
Museum. 

The dinner meetings held during 
April and May were co-sponsored 
by the Museum and the Citizens Plan- 
ning and Housing Association. Each 


in housing and 


Housing 
ousing 


session featured an out-of-town guest, 
who described planning and housing 
developments in his own city. Fol- 
lowing the main address, discussion 
leaders and local experts took over 
to relate the subject to the Baltimore 
scene. 

Speakers that took part in the 
series are as follows: 

John T. Howard, Cleveland City 
Planning Commission—“The City 
Plans Ahead” 

lracy B. Augur, Cincinnati Plan- 
ning Commission—“The City Makes 
a Transportation Plan” 

Ferd Kramer, Metropolitan Hous- 
ing and Planning Council of Chicago 

“The City Makes a Housing and 
Redevelopment Plan” 

Raymond F. Leonard, Philadelphia 
City Planning Commission—The 
City Publicizes its Plan.” 

Purpose of the Peale Museum ex- 
hibit. which will continue through 
July 15. is to trace the evolution of 
moderate-priced housing in the city, 
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from the early 1800's to the present. 
together with the complex of plan- 
ning and health regulations, public 
housing activity. and redevelopment 
programs. It points to new develop- 
ments in housing design and construc- 
tion methods on which future pro- 
erams will be Richard L. 
Steiner of the Baltimore Redevelop- 


based. 


ment Commission writes: “It is an 
excellent example of what can be 
accomplished through the coopera- 
tion of official agencies and private 
enterprise without special budgets 
for the purpose and, while it is not 
a large show, it is being very favor- 
ably received.” 

Exhibits at the show 
pared by the Redevelopment Com- 
mission, the Housing Authority of 
Baltimore City, the Department of 
Planning. the Division of Housing 
of the Baltimore City Health Depart- 
ment and, also, by the Byrne Or- 
ganization—large-scale building firm 
in Washington, D. C., and the Wil- 
liam H. Harmon Corporation—pre- 
fabricators. In addition, the Citizens 
Planning and Housing Association, 
Day Village, the Baltimore Mort- 
gage Bankers Association, and the 
local office of the Federal Housing 
Administration furnished information 
and materials. 

William Harvey Hunter, Jr., Di- 
rector of the Museum, has prepared 
an 18-page illustrated catalogue of 
the show. which concludes as fol- 
lows: “It is safe to say that in the 
future we will see all of these modern 
housing programs advance—private 
individual developments, public low- 
income projects, redevelopment of 
blighted areas, and rehabilitation of 
slums through housing law enforce- 
ment. Each program suits a partic- 
ular housing problem, but no one of 
the programs can by itself solve the 
general problem. “2 


were pre- 


ATLANTA 
Slum Survey Basis for Juvenile 
Delinquency Prevention Program 

To give the local Citizens Crime 
Prevention Committee a_ scientific 
basis for its intensive juvenile delin- 
quency prevention program, students 
of Emory University and Morehouse 
College in March made a spot sur- 
vey of an Atlanta slum neighborhood 
of 30.000 people. The survey was 
conducted for one week as a joint 
project of the Committee and the 
Emory University class in social dis- 
organization. It was directed by 


James W. Wiggins in his dual capac- 
ity as Assistant Professor of Sociolo- 
gy at Emory University and chair- 
man of the Committee's research sec- 
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tion, with the assistance of Dr. Wal- 
ter Chivers of Morehouse College. 
The survey concentrated on 1060 
children who attend two 
schools in the area—*‘the 


erade 
people 
with whom the Committee may hope 
to take effective preventive meas- 
ures. As a backeround for thei 
situation. collected 
facts on the general physical and 
social characteristics of the neigh- 
borhood. For example. they found 
that the 5000 dwellings in the neigh- 
borhood are 


students some 


predominantly tenant- 
occupied, with an average density of 
Some 40 
per cent of the units need major 
repairs and 33 per cent need either 
flush toilets or running water. Al- 
though the area represents 10 per 
cent of the city’s population, it fur- 
nished 33 per cent of all emergency 
calls—for drunkenness or violence 
from Grady Hospital during the sur- 
vey period. 


! 
three person per room. 


Of the 1060 grade school pupils 
studied, the survey found that 62 
per cent were “undernourished,” 46 
per cent came from broken homes, 
and 44 per cent had working moth- 
ers. In one of the schools, 21 per 
cent of the children came from relief 
families and 1] per cent had active 
tuberculosis. All of these tubercular 
children were still part of the school 
community, the report found, “since 
there is no provision for their treat- 
ment elsewhere.” Only one child in 
one of the schools belonged to a 
recognized youth-serving agency. 


Work of the Crime Prevention 
Committee in the area is primarily 
directed toward provision of lead- 
ership and facilities for recreational 
activities. In one instance. the Com- 
mittee arranged with the YWCA to 
yrovide recreation 
after-school 
unions, 


leaders for an 
program: and_ labor 
paint manufacturers. and 
civic organizations donated materi- 
als, labor. and money to renovate a 
mission for this purpose. “Another 
example of effort.” 
writes the Secretary. 


cooperative 
Committee's 
Mrs. Lon Sullivan, “is a program 
being started in the same area, using 
school facilities for an all-age rec- 
reation program put on jointly by 
the City Recreation Department and 
the YWCA and partially financed 
by the Atlanta Lions Club.” On a 
city-wide basis, the Committee spon- 
Community Con- 
ference on Prevention of Juvenile 
Delinquency on April 27-28. More 
than 50 community and public agen- 
cies participated. 


sored a two-day 








PHILADELPHIA 
Exhibit Visitors Approve City Plans, 
Cite Need for More Housing 

Housing ranked first among major 
problems cited by nearly half of 
10.000 visitors polled at last fall's 
Better Philadelphia Exhibition. de- 
scribed in detail in the March Jour- 
NAL (page 76). An analysis of the re- 
plies announced by the City Planning 
Commission last month reveals that 
other problems that commanded ma- 
jor attention were need for improved 
highways. and rapid 
transit facilities. 

Sixty-eight per cent of all the re- 
plies expressed positive approval of 
the planning program presented by 
the Exhibition. An even greater num- 
ber of visitors, 89 per cent. said they 
would be willing to contribute their 
own time and effort to bring about 
specific improvements in their own 
neighborhoods, 42 per cent of all 
visitors going so far as to indicate 
willingness to pay increased taxes 
to speed up the work. 

The returns were further broken 
down to show residence of the visi- 
tors—what part of the city they came 
from or whether they lived in sub- 
urban areas or outside the Phila- 
delphia area. Residents of three city 
neighborhoods. who accounted for 
16 per cent of the visitors. ranked 
housing first among the types of im- 
nrovements needed. On the other 
hand, residents of outlying districts 
and suburbs gave first attention to 
need for improved transportation and 
recreation facilities. In the combined 
tabulation, housing ranked fourth. 
giving way to playgrounds, highways. 
and rapid transit. in that order. 


recieation. 


NEW YORK 
58 Citizens Groups Hold All-Day 
Community Planning Conference 


Setting up a “two-way pipeline” 
between the 
general public and the City Plan- 
ning Commission was the goal of 
the first city-wide Citizens Confer- 
: ; 
ence on Community Planning held 
in New York City on April 8. The 


“several hundred” persons attending 


of communication 


the meeting represented 58 civic 


organizations — both city-wide and 
neighborhood groups — brought to- 
gether under the leadership of the 
Citizens Planning and Housing 
Council. Regional Plan Association. 
League of Women Voters. and local 
chapters of the American Institute 
of Architects and the American So- 
ciety of Landscape Architects. 

Basic aims of the meeting were to 
bring city planning home to the 
public and, conversely, to see to it 
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ACTUAL ROOM FROM SLUM HOUSE EXHIBITED BY CHICAGO HOUSING COUNCIL 


When the Chicago Housing Authority was tearing down 
a series of slum houses this spring, a room from one of them 
was carefully detached and transported intact to the city’s main 


that city plans are based on what 
the public really needs and wants. 
Major Robert F. 
Wagner, Jr.. Chairman of the City 
Planning Commission: Robert VW. 
Dowling. President of the City In- 
vesting Company who played an 
important part in the development 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company's housing: City Council- 
man Stanley M. Isaacs; Otto L. Nel- 
son. of the New York Life Insurance 
Company: and Dr. Edwin S. Bur- 
dell. of ( ooper l nion. 


Some of the specific questions 


speakers were 


posed and discussed at the morning 
and afternoon sessions were: What 
kinds of neighborhoods should he 
built? How can the journey to work 
be shortened? How can _ citizens 
share in the development of the 
sections in which they live? What 
needs to be done in the citv’s cen- 
tral areas? 

In an editorial on the day follow- 
ing the meeting. the New York 
Times made the following statement 
about it: “This conference repre- 
sented in itself the expenditure of 
much hard work. Out of it may well 
come a better organized voice of the 
people making for an unofhcial part- 
nership in planning.” 


CHICAGO 
Planning and Housing Council 
Sponsors Exhibit, Lectures 


The crowds were so thick at the 
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Metropolitan Housing and Planning 
Council’s exhibit at the Chicago Pub- 
lic Library last month that on several 
occasions the revolving doors of 
the main entrance had to be closed. 
The exhibit was held from April 6 
through April 30 and featured, in 
addition to panel displays. an actual 
tenement room complete with a 
stuffed rat that had been moved 
from a slum site now being cleared 
by the Chicago Housing Authority. 
(See pictures above.) 

Eleven organizaiions, both public 
and private, cooperated with the 
Council to put on the show: Office 
of the Housing and Redevelopment 
Coordinator. Chicago Housing Au- 
thority. Chicago Plan Commission. 
Medical Center Commission, Public 
Housing Association. South Side 
Planning Board. Michael Reese Hos- 
pital Planning Staff. Illinois Institute 
of Technology. Chicago Metropolitan 
Home Builders Association, Women’s 
Joint Committee on Adequate Hous- 
ing. and Pace Associates. Architects. 

Mildred Bruder of the Chicago 
Public Library reports that the hous- 
ing and planning exhibit attracted 
more attention than any other ex- 
hibit had in the past and, particular- 
ly. that it attracted more men than 
the usual exhibit does. During and 
following the show. the Library noted 
a substantial upward trend in the 
demand for housing and planning 
literature — an increase far above 


public library, where the Metropolitan Housing Council was 
sponsoring an exhibit. 
and other activities is carried below. 


A description of the Council's exhibit 


that normally experienced in con 
nection with an exhibit. 

Miss Bruder also had the follow- 
ing to say about the exhibit: “I feel 
quite sure that we are the first public 
library to carry a graphic story of 
the housing problem to our reading 
public. Maybe it will encourage a 
few more libraries to follow suit. 
Maybe it will also encourage housing 
agencies in other cities to work on 
librarians. No matter 
how you look at it. it's a two-way 
proposition, : 


their loc al 


.. Now. if we can only 
convince people that what's bad for 
one is bad for all 
for one is good for all.” 


and what's good 


The Housing and Planning Council 
completed its spring program this 
month with the third in a series of 
three luncheon meetings on the out- 


look for housing and planning ir 
Speakers at the three meet- 
ings were as follows: 

Philip M. Klutznick, American 
Community Builders. Ine.—‘*Plan- 
ning for Slum Clearance and Rede- 
velopment” 

Otto L. 
Life Insurance Company 


( hic ago. 


Velson, Jr.. New York 
“The Life 
Insurance Company in the Housing 
Field” 

Vathaniel A. Owings, Chicago Plan 
Commission—“Some Objectives for 
the Next Four Years in the Chicago 
Plan.” This meeting was co-spon- 
sored by the Chicago Association 
of Commerce and Industry. 
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Association News 





BOARD OF GOVERNORS AND 
NATIONAL NAHO COMMITTEES 
Meeting in Washington on April 
30-May 1, the Board of Governors 
heard reports of seven NAHO com- 
mittees and authorized appointment 
of four new committees to take on 
special assignments as follows: 


Annual Meeting Program—Paul 
W. Houser, Jr., of Renton, Washing- 
ton, was named chairman of a nine- 
man committee to assist the NAHO 
staff in preparing the program for 
the 1948 annual meeting. Asked to 
serve on the committee were Tom 
Dobson, Jr., also of Renton; James 
H. England, New York City; Jesse 
Epstein, PHA Region I, San Fran- 
cisco; Howard L. Holtzendorff, Los 
Angeles; Raymond A. Kirby, To- 
ledo; Clarence C. Klein, Pittsburgh; 
Floyd S. Ratchford, Vancouver: and 
James L. Stephenson, Dallas. Serv- 
ing as advisory members are NAHO 
Executive Director Sipprell, Presi- 
dent Ray O. Edwards, Vice-Presidents 
Elizabeth Wood of Chicago and John 
W. Beard of San Francisco, past Pres- 
ident E. W. Blum, Jacob L. Crane, of 
the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, and Joseph A. Fowler of 
Memphis. 


Time and Place of 1949 Annual 
Meeting—The Board’s decision on 
the location of NAHO’s 1949 annual 
meeting narrowed down to a choice 
between Boston and Detroit. Final 
decision was left to a three-man com- 
mittee, headed by Kelsey Volner of 
New York City, with Raymond A. 
Kirby of Toledo and John I. Robin- 
son of Springfield, Massachusetts, as 
the other members. 


Statement of Management Princi- 
ples—Elizabeth Wood of Chicago 
was asked to serve as chairman of a 
committee to prepare a statement of 
aesthetic, economic, and “practical” 
principles that should govern the 
formulation of plans for future low- 
rent housing. The committee was in- 
structed to bring the statement to the 
next Board meeting in July. Also 
asked to serve on the committee were 
George L. Black, San Bernardino, 
California; Joseph A. Fowler, Mem- 
phis; Robert Lealand Hunter, Fort 
Worth; B. M. Pettit, New Haven; 
and James D. Richardson, Vallejo. 
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Architectural Competition—Presi- 
dent Edwards’ suggestion to hold an 
annual architectural competition for 
low-rent housing design among stu- 
dents in schools of architecture was 
referred to an architectural commit- 
tee for further study. Robert Lea- 
land Hunter of Fort Worth was asked 
to head such a committee, which will 
be made up of architects to be des- 
ignated by the NAHO regional presi- 
dents. 


Highlights of committee reports 
submitted to the Board are as fol- 
lows: 


Vanagement—Maijor questions dis- 
cussed at the Committee’s April 30 
meeting were: (1) developing a 
method for gaining professional 
status for public housing managers; 
(2) recommending a policy for com- 
puting family income for eligibility 
where there is a secondary wage 
earner in the family; (3) recom- 
mending tenant selection procedures 
for low-rent housing; (4) recom- 
mending standards for establishing 
eligibility for low-rent housing. In 
addition to the Committee members 
listed on page 108 of the April 
Journal, Helen S. MacPherson of 
New Haven has been asked to serve 
on the Committee. 


Public Relations—Marie C. Mc- 
Guire of Houston was elected Secre- 
tary of the Public Relations Com- 
mittee at its April 30 meeting. The 
meeting lasted the entire day with 
enthusiastic participation by repre- 
sentatives from every section of the 
country. Members were in complete 
agreement as to the need for revitaliz- 
ing the housing movement—to get 
back to the basic principles of slum 
clearance and housing for low-in- 
come families on which the move- 
ment was founded. Major emphasis 
was on specific techniques that could 
be applied both locally and nation- 
ally to accomplish this purpose. The 
Committee drew up eight recommen- 
dations to achieve this goal and sub- 
mitted them for Board action on May 
1. All of them were favorably re- 
ceived by the Board and will be out- 
lined to the Association membership 
generally as they are put into effect. 


Maintenance—At its first meeting 
on April 30, the Maintenance Com- 
mittee considered (1) the kinds of 


studies it should undertake. (2) ways 
to increase and improve the mainte- 
nance content of the NAHO annual 
meeting program, and (3) additional 
ways in which NAHO can be of serv- 
ice to maintenance employees. 

On the first point, the Committee 
recommended further studies on com- 
parative costs, based on combined 
project PUM (per-unit-month) costs 
for both operating services and 
RM&R accounts. Also, the Commit- 
tee urged that a report of the Region 
Il maintenance conference in 1946, 
Recommendations for Design and 
Construction of Low-Rent Housing 
Projects, should be brought up to 
date and re-issued as a guide to ar- 
chitects and planners of future hous- 
ing projects. 

Both of these studies should be 
presented at the NAHO annual meet- 
ing, the Committee felt. and. in addi- 
tion, there should be a special ses- 
sion devoted to discussion of main- 
tenance personnel problems, operat- 
ing techniques, and new products. 

One way to hold the interest of 
maintenance employees would be 
through increased maintenance cover- 
age in the JOURNAL OF HousiNc, the 
Committee reported. Also. the Com- 
mittee agreed to compile a “Who's 
Who” of maintenance superintend- 
ents to make up for the lack of in- 
formation about maintenance _per- 
sonnel throughout the country. 

Election Procedures—At its April 
30 meeting, this Committee recom- 
mended two constitutional changes 
in national NAHO elections proce- 
dures. Both proposals were made sub- 
ject to approval of the membership 
via a mail ballot poll that will be 
conducted early this summer. The 
first change would make it unneces- 
sary to distribute mail ballots for 
national NAHO elections where there 
is only one slate of candidates and 
where NAHO members have not ex- 
ercised the right to nominate addi- 
tional candidates by petition. In the 
absence of any contest or petitions, 
the candidates of the NAHO nominat- 
ing committee would be declared 
elected without the necessity for a 
formal ballot. 

The second recommendation calls 
for election, rather than appointment, 
of regional council representatives 
on the national nominating commit- 
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tee. It was felt that the responsibili- 
ties of each such representative 
should be widely publicized, so that 
he could go to the nominating com- 
mittee meeting as an instructed rep- 
resentative of the regional point of 
view. 

Retirement Plan—In order that 
NAHO might avoid appearing to 
underwrite one retirement plan at 
the expense of another, the Local 
Authority Retirement Plan Commit- 
tee recommended that the plan of 
the National Health and Welfare 
Retirement Association, Inc.—which 
had been developed in cooperation 
with the NAHO Committee—should 
not be referred to as the “NAHO 
plan.” 


NATIONAL CITIZENSHIP 
CONFERENCE 

At the invitation of Attorney Gen- 
eral Tom C. Clark, NAHO named 
three official delegates to the Third 
National Conference on Citizenship, 
held in Washington on May 16 to 19. 
Requested to represent NAHO at the 
meeting were President Ray O. Ed- 
wards, of Jacksonville; John Ihider. 
National Capital Housing Authority: 
and Oliver Winston, Housing Author- 
ity of Baltimore City. 

The Conference was sponsored by 
the National Education Association 
with the advice and cooperation of 
the United States Department of 
Justice. One of its main objectives 

and one that commands the sup- 
port and interest of housing officials 

was “to indicate the ways and 
means by which various organiza- 
tions may contribute concretely to 
the development of a more active, 
alert. enlightened, conscientious, and 
progressive citizenry in our country.” 


SOUTHEASTERN REGIONAL COUNCIL 

NAHO President Ray O. Edwards, 
former President Ervin W. Blum, 
and the Directors of PHA Regions 
IV and V—John P. Broome and 
Marshall W. Amis—were among the 
speakers at the two-day Southeastern 
Regional Conference in Biloxi on 
Mav 20-21. In addition to Messrs. 
Blum and Amis, the meeting drew 
nearly 25 members from the South- 
west Region, including James L. 
Stephenson of Dallas, R. Lealand 
Hunter of Fort Worth, and Edward 
D. Murtagh of New Orleans, who 
were featured on the program. Two 
series of round tables covered main- 
tenance and management questions. 
George B. Hamilton, Georgia State 
Director of Housing and President of 
the National Association of Rural 
Housing (see page 129). gave the 
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luncheon address on the first day of 
the meeting. Other speakers at gen- 
eral sessions were Lawrence M. Cox 
of Norfolk and W. H. Stillwell of 


Savannah. 


PACIFIC SOUTHWEST 
REGIONAL COUNCIL 

What is expected to be a successful 
campaign to urge NAHO members to 
renew their memberships for the 
current year is under way in the 
Pacific Southwest Council, where 
President George L. Black has sent 
each delinquent member a letter that 
reads in part as follows: 

“The quality of an organization 
is never determined by its officers. 
It is determined by the people who 
daily contribute their talents, ener- 
gies, and money toward the achieve- 
ment of its objectives. If you wish 
better living conditions, not only for 
yourself but for all people, you must 
feel a personal obligation to study 
your local problems intelligently and 
to share your findings and knowledge 
with those having similar objectives 
in other localities. This can best be 
accomplished through group activity 
like that of NAHO. 

‘Esprit de corps’ is still a most 
powerful weapon for translating 
human desires into human accom- 
plishments.” 


NORTH FLORIDA CHAPTER 
NAHO’s newest chapter—No. 17 

was chartered on March 23 as the 
North Florida Chapter, with 70 mem- 
bers. in Jacksonville. At its March 
meeting, the Chapter elected ofh- 
cers, as follows: President—Frank 
W. Hannum: Vice-President—Vasco 
S. Dees; Secretary—Rolf R. Schnabl: 


IT’S FREE.... 


CONGRESSIONAL ROUNDUP— 
(Continued from page 124) 
Secondary market for FH A- in- 
sured loans is provided in the RF¢ 
extension bill, S. 2287. which cleared 
both houses of Congress on May 13 
and was sent to the President. The 
bill extends the life of RFC until 
1954, with the final two vears for 
liquidation purposes only. It con- 
tinues the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association as a_ subsidiary 
corporation to serve as a secondary 
market for FHA mortgages. (How- 
ever. an amendment to restore RFC’s 
authority to buy GI loans was voted 

down. ) 

District of Columbia rent control 
was extended for another vear 
through March 31. 1949—in Public 
Law 507, approved on April 29. The 
new law housing, 
hotel accommodations. and furnished 
rooms in private homes 


decontrols new 


but has no 
provision for voluntary 15 per cent 
increases as in the 1947. 1948 na- 
tional housing and rent acts. 

Extension of the Joint Committee 
on Housing to July 15 for “admin- 
istrative purposes of concluding its 
business” is proposed in H. Con. 
Res. 197. approved by the House on 
May 12 and now awaiting action in 
the Senate. 


Treasurer—Arnold L. Gentry: Exec- 
utive Committee—Leila Pais. John 
W. Whitaker. Dorothy Koons. Edith 
Boyd, and Elbert V. Thomas. All 
officers and executive committee mem- 
bers are employees of The Housing 
Authority of Jacksonville. 





housing program 





Have You Ordered Your Copy? 
A HOUSING PROGRAN .... for Now and Later 


A statement of the principles that should underlie a sound national 
principles developed by a joint committee of 
NAHO and the National Public Housing Conference and approved 
by the governing bodies of both organizations. 


This statement of principles is printed in a handy, pocket-sized form. 
It is short, clearly written, directed toward citizen groups. It would 
be invaluable to any local organization working in support of a 
progressive local, state. or national housing program. 


It should be used nou 
ing policy is in the making. 


IT’S FREE .... Send for your copy 


while national hous- 
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Tenant Selection in Detroit Made on 


4 weighted scoring system that 
gives highest priority to homeless 
veterans is Detroit’s new method of 
meting out its less than 100 public 
housing vacancies a month. 

With the number of applicants per 
month mounting to 2099 and with 
the rate of turnover steadily decreas- 
ing, it became necessary for the 
Detroit Housing Commission early in 
1948 to develop a system that would 
provide for quick evaluation of hous- 
ing need. But there were other 
equally important requirements to 
be met. 

We wanted a system that could also 
be applied during less critical peri- 
ods. 

We wanted a system that could be 
used for both veterans and low-in- 
come housing. 

We wanted a system that would 
give preference to veterans in the 
placement of families in low-income 
projects but that would, at the same 
time, make some provision for taking 
care of homeless non-veteran fami- 
lies. 

We wanted an airtight system that 
would eliminate all possibility of 
subjective tenant selection. 


Basis of System 


Our system is based on the as- 
sumption that every person, either 
veteran or non-veteran, who meets 
the eligibility requirements for pub- 
lic housing, has the right to file an 
application and that this right is not 
related to the number of our vacan- 
cies. During an initial oral screening 
process, non-eligible applicants are 
eliminated. Those eligible are re- 
ferred to an interviewer, who deter- 
mines the tenant selection score in 
accordance with the formula shown 
in the box below. 

For those relatively few applicants 
who have the highest scores and, 
therefore, may expect early place- 
ment, complete applications are filled 
out. For those with lower scores, 
registration cards are made. In the 
event that placement seems possible 
for those who are registered, they 
are asked to return to the tenant 
selection office for completion of 
their applications. 

Cards, which are filed according 
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BETTE JENKINS 


Supervisor, Tenant Relations 
Division 
Detroit Housing Commission 


to score, with the highest scores being 
placed first. are made for every eligi- 
ble family. In addition to the score. 
broken down into its two compo- 
nents, housing need and _ veterans 
preference. the card indicates unit 
size needed and city area living pref- 
erence: east side or west side. As 
vacancies occur, the family with the 
highest score is notified that a unit 
is available. Requirements of hous- 
ing size and location are, of course. 
considered. Since we have three cate- 
gories of applicants (those eligible 
for low-income housing only. those 
eligible for veterans housing only. 
and those eligible for both). we use 
different colored cards to designate 





Point System 


each type of eligibility. If two fami- 
lies have equal scores and equal 
housing requirements. the family who 
applied earliest is given first con- 
sideration. 

During periods of low turnover. 
as a result of this system. we shall be 
placing homeless people and. of 
necessity. bypassing those who have 
some kind of shelter. As the situa- 
tion improves. we shall be able to 
consider the family whose housing is 
substandard. In each case, however. 
the veteran with a long service record 
is given a preference rating, since 
his service points are added to points 
given for housing need and placement 
is made on the basis of the highest 
total score. 

What Has Been Accomplished? 


After two months of operation 
under tis system, we can report 


(Continued column 1, page 137) 





(Maa tnlune Score possible 


Service (maximum score 


For each six months 
thereof, an additional 


Navy Cross . 





Soldier’s Medal and Navy Medal 
Silver Star and Distinguished Flying Cross............. 15 
Army Commendation and Navy Commendation 
Bronze Star, Air Medal, Combat Infantryman Badge.. 5 
Each Battle Star............... 


DETROIT HOUSING COMMISSION POINT CHART 
FOR TENANT SELECTION 


(Maximum total score 


200 points) 


HOUSING SCORE 


120 points, non-cumulative) 


Point Score 


No home 120 
Eviction Peso ee 88 
Substandard housing .. 14 
Sharing (without overcrowding ) : 0 
Prohibitive rent . uPieee 0 
Minor health, moral, and safety problems 

related to housing 0 


VETERANS PREFERENCE SCORE 


(Maximum Score possible 


80 points, cumulative 


Point Score 


20 points ) 
kor each 6 months service or fraction thereof ] 
service overseas or fraction 


Disability (maximum score—30 points) 

For each 10 per cent disability...... Gaiedbadecialbsidlissdsshite “Ta 
Awards (maximum score—30 points) 

Medal of Honor, Distinguished Service Cross, and 
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New Maintenance Products 


“ON-THE-SPOT” REPAIRS EASY 
WITH PORTABLE REPAIR SHOP 

















The above-pictured gadget is the 
Handy-Matic—a_ repair shop on 
wheels that comes fully equipped 
with 25 accessory tools and a 1/3- 
horsepower motor. Its special virtue 
is that it can be wheeled almost any- 
where about a housing development 
for “on-the-spot” maintenance 
thus avoiding the tiresome and time 
consuming job of disassembling the 
particular item to be repaired, tak- 
ing it back to the workshop, and then 
re-assembling it when the repairs are 


TENANT SELECTION— | Continued 


the following advantages of this pro- 
cedure. 

1—We are housing those families 
most desperately in need when they 
are in need, while those with less 
serious problems, who frequently 
turn down public housing anyway. 
are placed at the end of the list. 
Strict chronological order would 
mean that an evicted family. apply- 
ing when judgment is obtained. could 
not expect placement until long after 
being forced to vacate. However. 
under our system, a family facing 
eviction is given a high preference 
rating and therefore stands a good 
chance of being offered public hous- 
ing before the constable arrives. 
2—Our system gives high priority 
to the veteran who is at an economic 
disadvantage because he has served 
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completed. The Handy-Matic can be 
used both for general maintenance 
jobs and also for specialized repair 
and reconditioning of such mechani- 
cal equipment as refrigerators, wash- 


ofhice 


other electric appliances. 


machines. and 
Included 


among the 25 interchangeable acces- 


ing machines 


sories are tools for sanding wood or 
for drilling. 
bufing: for 
for filing: for re- 
moving paint or varnish; for wax- 


metal : wire brushing. 


erinding. and sawing 


metal or wood: 


ing. 

The Handy-Matic sells for $198.75 
complete with the accessories and 
two dozen supplies. Shipping weight 
is 100 pounds. Available for im- 
mediate delivery from Wyzenbeek 


& Staff. Ine.. West Hubbard 


Street, Chicago 22. Illinois. 


ove 
OOM 
? 


WRENCH FITS HARD-TO-REACH 
PIPES; SPEEDS PLUMBING REPAIR 
Time and temper savings result 
from use of the Red-E-Basin Wrench 
in the next column. It is designed to 
fit the hard-to-get-at faucets and pipe 
fittings that are found under sinks. 
basins. and machinery. It automati- 
cally grips round. square, or hexa- 
gonal parts. Made from high-strength 
alloy steel forgings. the Wrench sells 
for $2.00, postpaid anywhere in the 
United States. with special rates for 


quantities. Available for immediate 


from page 136) 


in the armed forces for an extended 
period. If he has become disabled, 
his priority is higher. The 
veteran who served just long enough 
to attain veteran status. 
does not receive any preference. 


even 
however. 


}—The system is explainable and 
understandable. Whether our critic is 
a disgruntled applicant who failed 
to meet the eligibility requirements 
or an adversary opposed generally 
to public housing. he must 
that the point system eliminate: the 
possibility of favoritism and 
The system is there for him to ex- 
amine; his questions can be answered 
quickly and specifically. He is shown 
conclusively that there is no place 
for erratic judgments based on emo- 
tional appeal. 


agree 


bias. 


from the American Die & 
Company. Ine.. 


delivery 
Tool 


Buttonwood Streets. Reading. Penn- 


sylvania. 
Za 
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CART SPRAYER CAN BE WHEELED 
ABOUT; HAS VARIETY OF USES 

















Two major advantages of the 
Smith Jim-Dandy Cart Sprayer pic- 
tured above are (1) it can be easily 
wheeled from job to job and (2) 
it can be used for spraying lawns 
and trees. for fighting fires. for dis- 
washing 


infecting. and for equip- 


ment. This compressed air sprayer 
has balloon tires and can be 
wheeled about like a baby buggy. 
It has a 5-gallon capacity and comes 
equipped with a 12-foot spray hose, 
an adjustable nozzle for all kinds 
of spraying purposes, and an auto- 
matic shut-off control. Made of non- 
rust metal known as Zingrip Steel, 
it is available for immediate de- 
livery from D. B. Smith & Company, 


Inc.. Utica 2. New York. 
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RAT CONTROL METHODS OUTLINED 
AS PART OF NATIONAL CAMPAIGN 

How to put a rat (with four legs) 
out of business or to discourage him 
from settling down to raise a family 
under the basement floor have been 
national news items since mid-April 
when the National Urban Rat Con- 
trol Campaign got under way. Some 
of the proven methods for doing 
away with rats that the committee 
in charge of the campaign have been 
publicizing are: 

Fight-inch metal collars fitted 
over pipes and electric or telephone 
wires running up outside walls will 
keep out climbing black rats. 

Rats can squeeze through open- 
ings half their size! This means that 
all openings around drain pipes and 
wire conduits should be closed with 
concrete, well-fitted hardware cloth 
or metal sheeting. 

Building foundations should be 
constructed of concrete sunk at least 
three feet for adequate protection 
against rats nesting under floors. If 
this method is impractical, an eight- 
inch ledge built at the foundation 
base will keep rats from digging 
under it. 

A southern city of 500.000 used 
the following recipe for killing 2 
million rats: for every 1000 people. 
mix 17 pounds of powdered red 
squill, 90 pounds of ground beef, 
43 pounds of rolled oats, and 24 
pounds of corn meal, then feed it 
to the rats. The red squill does the 
work. Total cost: 314 cents per per- 
son. 

Rat proofing is cheap; support- 
ing rats is expensive. Three different 
cities found that it cost an average 
of $5, $12. and $45 per establishment 
to build rats out. Cost of keeping 
rats is—$20 per rat per year! 

The Empire State Building in 
New York City has never had a rat. 
Effective rat proofing was built in 
when the building was constructed. 
If a rat did manage to sneak in, it 
couldn't find a place to hide and 
breed. 

The campaign was originally plan- 
ned for only two weeks but has been 
so successful that it has been ex- 
tended to June 30. As of May 18. 
500 cities. representing every state, 
had enrolled in the campaign. In 
nine states, 100 per cent of the cities 
of more than 10,000 population had 
joined up. 
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The campaign is sponsored by the 
National Committee for Rat Control, 
with the cooperation of the Ameri- 
can Wildlife Institute, and was initi- 
ated by the United States Department 
of the Interior. Cities participating 
in the drive set up rat control pro- 
grams under the direction of experts 
from the Fish and Wildlife Service 
staff of the Department of the In- 
terior. 

INDIVIDUAL GARBAGE COLLECTION 
BIG SUCCESS IN NEW ORLEANS 

Daily individual tenant garbage 
collection has been the rule at New 
Orleans housing projects since Sep- 
tember 1947. Formerly, tenants took 
their garbage to central garbage sta- 
tions, sometimes having to walk two 
or more blocks to do so. Now each 
tenant places his own garbage can 
along the service drive bordering his 
rear yard, where it is picked up and 
emptied by city garbage collectors. 
The Authority maintenance depart- 
ment stencils tenants’ addresses on 
the cans free of charge—and in this 
way keeps a line on tenants who do 
not have required equipment. 

According to J. Gilbert Scheib, 
Executive Director of the Housing 
Authority of New Orleans, “the new 
plan may be considered a complete 
success; in fact it has exceeded the 
Authority's most optimistic expecta- 
tions.” Mr. Scheib lists as resulting 
benefits: elimination of unsightly. 
insanitary garbage stations; improve- 
ment in speed and orderliness of daily 
collection; potential savings to the 
Authority of approximately $12,000 
per year. Under the old method. 
costs averaged $600 per month for 
labor at each of the seven New Or- 
leans projects, plus $2500 per year 
for replacement of the large contain- 
ers used at the central garbage sta- 
tions. 

The change in program was publi- 
cized widely before it went into effect. 
Residents received at least 30 days’ 
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notice of the new plan. Project staff 
members called on tenants to inform 
them about the necessary purchase of 
garbage cans. Tenants who neglected 
to buy their cans were put on proba- 
tion by letter. 

Complete cooperation in the pro- 
gram came from tenants, the city 
garbage collection department, the 
city board of health. and the city 
police department. 


FIRST AID SUPPLIES AND PERSONNEL 
SHOULD BE IN EVERY BUILDING 

“Adequate provisions for first aid 
treatment should be maintained in 
every establishment.” according to 
the March 1948 issue of the magazine 
Buildings. Ideally. the article says. 
every building should have the full- 
time service of an employee trained 
in first aid. For small buildings 
where »roviding such service is im- 
practical. the article recommends as 
an alternative “at least two responsi- 
ble employees who, after having 
completed a standard course in first 
aid. would handle the first aid 
work. . .” Time should be set aside 
by these people for keeping the first 
aid supplies in order. the article 
recommends. Following is a mini- 
mum list of equipment suggested for 
adequate first aid treatment by the 
author of the Buildings’ article. 
C. A. March: 
Tourniquet l-, 2-, and 3-inch 
Scissors gauze bandage 
Castor oil 
Burn ointment 
Tincture of iodine 

or mercurochrome 
White-wine, 

cups vinegar 
Roll absorbent 


Teaspoon 

Medicine droppers 
Eye cup 

Assorted safety pins 
Paper drinking 


+ per cent aqueous 
cotton boric acid 

Small covered Aromatic spirits of 
ainmonia 

Bicarbonate of soda 

White vaseline 

Any additional sup 

One package of plies suggested 
sterile gauze by nurse or doc 

Roll of l-inch tor in charge 
adhesive tape roll 


absorbent cotton 
dispenser 
Package of 


applicators 








BERLAN WINDOW SHADE COMPANY, INC. 
specializing in 
WINDOW SHADES FOR HOUSING PROJECTS 


Complete Range of Sizes and Colors to Meet Your Every Need 
Samples and Prices on Request 


1206 McDonald Avenue, Brooklyn (30), New York (Dept. H-1) 
FULL LINE OF TOILET SEATS NOW AVAILABLE 
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BALL PARK . . . Self-Made 


When the youngsters who live in Columbia 
Center in Hammond, Indiana, asked for a base- 
ball diamond, James T. Hubbell, the manager, 
told them that the Hammond Authority would 
furnish materials and tools. Without further 
bargaining, the boys and girls pitched in and 
did the job. 
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ART SHOW . Self-Made 


The residents of Codornices Village in Berkeley, 
California, last winter staged an art show at which 
their own work exclusively was exhibited. Two 
of the exhibitors are pictured at the left: Mrs. 
James W. Cline and her daughter Susan and Mr. 
j. R. Kray. Almost every type of art work was 
on display—sculpture, landscapes in oils, portraits, 
ceramics, leather work, brass and copper work, 
book-binding, linen blocking, picture framing. 
The exhibit was held in the Village community 
building and drew a large and enthusiastic crowd, 
not only from the Village but from the surround- 
ing area. 










ORDER — SIMPLICITY — EFFICIENCY 


in the management offices of the Hartford Housing 
Authority. Shown left and below are three of the five 
offiees from which the five permanent housing develop- 
ments of the Authority are managed. Two of these 
offices have been open since 1941; one since 1943. 











ROBERT C. WEAVER 

is the author of a Harcourt, Brace publi- 
cation due for release on June 10: The 
Vegro Ghetwo. In view of the Supreme 
Court decision this month (see page 127) 
banning the enforcement of restrictive hous- 
ing covenants, Dr. Weaver's book is be- 
lieved to have a special importance at this 
time, since it presents a program for de- 
veloping democratic patterns in housing. 
The book contains a detailed study—trom 
its beginning up to the present—of the 
development of Negro segregation in north- 
ern cities. 

Dr. Weaver prepared the memorandum 
detailing the social and economic effects of 
Negro segregation that was used in January 
by the lawyers who argued in opposition 
to restrictive covenants before the Supreme 
Court. He is now the Director of the Com 
munity Services Division of the American 
Council on Race Relations and was at 
one time director of race relations for the 
United States Housing Authority. 


HOWARD F. VICKERY 

has joined the UNESCO Relations Staff as 
Assistant Director in charge of Organiza- 
tional Relations. He was formerly the di- 
rector of information for the National 
Housing Agency, serving under both Ad- 
ministrator John B. Blandford, Jr., and 
Wilson Wyatt, having resigned in Decem- 
ber 1946. He had done public relations 
work in housing since 1937, first serving 
with the Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
and its subsidiary the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation. 


C. BERT STRANDBERG 

has been appointed Director of Manage- 
ment for the Chicago Housing Authority. 
He has been with the Authority since 1944, 
as Technical Director. Previously, he was 
for two years a project planner in the 
Chicago regional office of the Federal Pub- 
lic Housing Authority, prior to which he 
was in private practice in Chicago as an 
architect-engineer. In his new job he will 
be responsible, under the Executive Secre- 
tary’s direction, for all management opera- 
tions and will supervise the Authority's 
maintenance division. 


EDMOND H. HOBEN 

has been appointed the Executive Director 
of the Minneapolis Housing and Redevelop- 
ment Authority. He will take up work with 
the agency on June 4, leaving his position 
with the Region III office of the Public 
Housing Administration to do so. He has 
been with PHA for about a year and a 
half, doing a management supervisory job 
in the Detroit area. He was NAHO’s Asso- 
ciate Director before that time, having been 
with the Association for more than nine 
years, from 1933 to 1944. 


IRA 1t. BACH 

has been appointed director of planning 
for the Chicago Land Clearance Commis- 
sion—an agency created under 1947 state 
legislation and just preparing to begin the 
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Lessons To Tenants In Care of Homes 


and Equipment Save Public Money 


J. A. FOWLER 
Executive Director, 
Memphis Housing Au'‘hority 


The Memphis Housing Authority 
long ago realized the need of “home 
service advisers” and back in 1940 
employed two capable women 
Mrs. Brooxie Griffin and Mrs. Jane 
Richardson — to liaison 
representatives between the manage- 
ment of its 3305 apartments in five 
low-rent public housing develop- 
ments and its tenant families. 

The job assigned these two women 
is to assist along the road to better 
living those families moving into 
public housing apartments from sub- 
standard slum dwellings. They play 
one of the most important roles in 
making the Housing Authority's 
slogan, “From Slums to Private 
Housing by way of Public Hous- 
ing.” come true. 

In Memphis (and this may be said 
of many other cities) some of the 
housewives moving into modern pub- 
lic housing apartments have never 


serve as 


used a gas stove. Some have never 
seen an electric refrigerator. And 
the proper methods of caring for gas 
space heaters or modern sinks are 
unknown to them. 

Teaching these people a few sim- 
ple facts of good housekeeping i- the 
‘oh of Mrs. Griffin and Mrs. Ricn- 
ardson. And this is the way they 
do it. 


“School of Instruction” 

As soon as a new group of tenents 
has moved into one of the Memphis 
developments. the home service a1- 
visers call them together for a 
“school of instruction.” They te'l 
the new terants how to care for the 
Housing Authority s equipment. They 
eo one step further and give actual 
demonstrations. Then, picked at 
random, new tenant housewives 
themselves operate the equipment. 
In other words. they learn to do by 
doing. 

Has this type of orientation heen 
uccessful? The Housing Authority's 
enswer is simply this: over a perio4 
of ten years. there hes never been 


the replacement of a stove. On re- 
‘ 


$27 million land assembly job that a com- 
lined city-state appropriation makes pos- 
sible. For the past two years he has been 
the executive director of the Cook County 


frigerators. space heaters, and water 
heateis. repairs have been necessary. 
of course, but replacements have 
been very nominal. 

The Housing Authority's proper- 
ties are scheduled for amortization 
over a 60-year period. In emphasiz- 
ing the importance of the home serv- 
ice advisers. we sometimes explain: 
“Proper maintenance of the build- 
ings and equipment under our super- 
vision is the only assurance our 
bondholders have that their invest- 
ment will be protected.” 

After new tenants are given initial 
instruction in the care of their new 
homes and furnishings, the home 
service advisers “follow up” with 
periodic visits at least annually to 
each home on all projects. They 
make personal visits. If a housewife 
is falling down on some phase of 
housekeeping. she is given further 
personal instruction. 

At the same time. the advisers take 
note of repairs needed and report 
them to the Housing Authority’s 
central maintenance office for i:m- 
mediate attention. 

“Extra” Values 

The advisers are of further assist- 
ance to the management. They come 
in personal contact with tenants and 
can thus provide accurate informa- 
tion on changes in composition of 
families and of incomes that might 
not otherwise be renorted. They also 
lend a hand in the promotion of 
community-wide projects aimed at 
the betterment of livine conditions. 
They as ict in the annual fire pre- 
vention campaign. clean-up “Beauti- 
fv Memphis” week. and other city- 
wide undertakings incidental to the 
health. happiness. and education of 


Monn) 


is cit'zens. 

Perhaps. this is the reason the 
Authoritv can 
classify 36.5 per cent of its tenant 
hov ewives as excellent housekeep- 


‘femnhis Housine 


ers, 45.7 ver cent as good house- 
keepeis. and only 17.8 per cent as 
fair and poor housekeepers. 


usirg Authority. Previously he had been 
director of planning for the Chicago Hous 
ime Authority and executive director of the 
Denver Plan Commission. 
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“BALTIMORE PLAN” FOR SLUM CLEARANCE IS NOT 
ALL THE HOME BUILDERS ASSOCIATION CLAIMS IT IS 


We have received numerous inquiries from local 
authorities throughout the country and from others re- 
garding the law enforcement program that is being car- 
ried out in Baltimore through the city health department 
and through the housing court. Unfortunately. this ex- 
cellent “clean-up and fix-up” program has been adver- 
tised and misinterpreted on a rather wide scale by The 
National Association of Home Builders and by certain 
special interests who are trying to picture the Baltimore 
law enforcement program as being a substitute for more 
permanent redevelopment of slum areas and for public 
housing. In order that you may have a more accurate 
appraisal and have a clearer idea of the limitations of 
such a program, I am sending you herewith a reprint of 
an editorial that appeared in The Baltimore Sun on 
Thursday, April 22, 1948. (Editors’ Note—the editorial 
is reproduced in a box in the adjoining column on this 
page.) 

We should like to make it clear that the Housing 
Authority of Baltimore City thoroughly endorses the 
law enforcement program in Baltimore for what it actual- 
ly is and for what it can accomplish in alleviating, even 
to a limited extent, some of the living conditions in om 
slum areas. We are working very closely with the health 
department, with the Baltimore Redevelopment Commis- 
sion, and with the City Planning Commission in develop- 
ing a balanced housing program for the city in which 
all possible phases of housing improvement. including 
the law enforcement program, can play their appropriate 
part. As much as the health department and the housing 
magistrate are to be commended for their efforts and 
their accomplishments, I think they would be the last 
to agree to some of the exaggerated claims made by 
certain special interests who are showing little regard 
for facts. 

The Reverend Don Frank Fenn, Chairman 
Housing Authority of Baltimore City 

The Washington Chapter of the American Institute of 
Planners held its monthly meeting in Baltimore last Fri- 
day afternoon and evening (April 23, 24). There was 
a field trip to visit private and public housing projects. 
also the area where an enforcement and clean-up pro- 
gram has been in progress. You are familiar with the 
publicity that has been given this activity and the large 
claims for it. In this connection, the attached photostat 
of a clipping from The Baltimore Sun will interest 
you and NAHO members. (£ditors’ Note—the editorial 
is reproduced in a box in the adjoining column on this 
page.) 

Paul Oppermann, Washington, D. C. 


On April 18, 1948, the Washington Post carried an 
article in its real estate section under the page-wide head- 
line “Baltimore Rejuvenates Dying Neighborhoods”- 
an article that described the fine work being done by the 
Baltimore health department in improving sanitary con- 
ditions. But it gave an exaggerated impression that has 
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ON READING TOO MUCH 
INTO A LOCAL ACHIEVEMENT 


Editorial—Baltimore Sun, April 22, 1948 


Baltimore's attempts to improve living conditions 
in slum areas through stricter enforcement of fire, 
health and building regulations have drawn high 
praise from the National Association of Home 
Builders. Baltimore’s law-enforcement campaign, 
according to the monthly organ of the home build- 
ers, “is providing much-needed minimum housing,” 
“is gradually ridding this great metropolitan center 
of its slum areas.” and “is markedly reducing 
the rate of juvenile delinquency.” The association 
believes that other cities with a slum problem might 
well follow Baltimore's lead. 


Before other cities are led to believe that Balti- 
more has found an inexpensive and sure cure for 
all slum conditions, the beautiful picture presented 
by the home builders should be toned down a bit. 
Baltimore’s efforts to force compliance with the 
minimum legal standards of decent living condi- 
tions are neither “providing much-needed mini- 
mum housing” nor “gradually ridding” the city 
of its blighted areas. The slum clean-up campaign 
has brought about the replacement of windowpanes 
and plaster in some areas, improved sanitary con- 
ditions to some extent and compelled landlords 
and tenants alike to clear out rat-infested cellars 
and back yards. But the overcrowded, substandard 
buildings remain exactly that. 


Nor is the Baltimore program “markedly reduc- 
ing” juvenile delinquency. There was more juve- 
nile delinquency in Baltimore last year than in the 
previous year, according to police records. The 
number of new cases of tuberculosis, another by- 
product of slum conditions, also increased last 
year. So, flattering as the words of the home 
builders may be, the facts do not fit the praise. 
Nor is it strictly accurate to say that the Baltimore 
slum clean-up program is being “achieved strictly 
through the enterprise of private home builders” 
in cooperation with property owners and city 
officials. The local program is largely a health 
measure, supported by civic-minded groups, and it 
took the establishment of a special housing court to 
get the “cooperation” of vested interests. 


Baltimore’s housing-law-enforcement drive is an 
excellent one and deserves wide recognition. The 
city can blush with fitting pride at the publicity 
given its efforts by the home builders. But no one 
should assume that Baltimore is doing anything 
more than making a few dilapidated buildings a 
little more inhabitable. Housing-law enforcement 
is not slum clearance. and nothing will make it so. 
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caused concern to those Baltimoreans responsible for the 
campaign, who fear the effects of public disillusionment. 
So in mitigation of expectations based upon such state- 
ments as “Baltimore has become a new Mecca for real- 
tors, builders. and civic leaders” who “come, see and 
return home to spread “The Baltimore Story’ of how one 
city is cleaning up its slums,” these Baltimore officials 
tend to take the tone of an editorial in the Sun paper. 
entitled “On Reading Too Much Into a Local Achieve- 
ment.” (Editors Note—the editorial is reproduced in 
a box on page 141.) 


This Post article followed the lines of an article in 


the February issue of the Correlator, a publication of 


the National Association of Home Builders. which spoke 
of “immense dividends in health and property values” 
and also attacked public housing by saying. “The most 
striking aspect about it is that it is not being accom- 
plished by public housing advocates through expenditure 
of federal, state or municipal funds. It is being achieved 
strictly through the enterprise of private home builders 
in cooperation with property owners and divisions of 
the Baltimore City Government.” (Italics supplied.) 

The actual “Baltimore Story” is one of a well planned. 
vigorously executed campaign designed to achieve a 
specific objective and proceeding systematically toward 
that objective block by block. It is not a substitute for 
other efforts to improve Baltimore's housing conditions 

but is an addition. The health department continues 
its customary procedure of acting on scattered individual 
violations. The great virtue of the program is that it 
treats a block as the unit instead of treating an individual 
house as the unit, and it proceeds from one block to the 
next. So, when a unit has been improved, the result is 
strikingly evident. But it does not provide the urgently 
needéd additional houses. Instead it increases the need 
to the extent that it decreases overcrowding in existing 
houses. And it diminishes the number of existing houses 
by requiring demolition of those that are too far gone 
to warrant patching. 

About a year ago an interdepartmental committee 
selected six areas. including 308 blocks. as suitable for 
a law enforcement program. A later review indicated 
that some blocks might be omitted. The initial phase 
of the program. undertaken in 1947, totals 27 blocks and 
865 dwelling units. Some other blocks have been added 
in 1948, making 33 in all. 

I have visited the areas that are being rejuvenated. 
They remain slums, though greatly improved over what 
they were. The chief difference, and it is important, is 
that the yards have been cleared of outhouses, sagging 
wooden fences, and piles of junk. Coincidentally water 
closets have been installed inside the houses to replace 
the old anti-freeze yard toilets. These water closets are 
usually in a corner of a rear bedroom, in a compart- 
ment 40 by 33 inches. The walls of one compartment 
I saw were composed of a sheet of wall board that 
reached from a corner stud to the room wall on either 
side. These compartment walls obstructed sight but not 
sound or odor. 


The cost of installing an indoor toilet ranges from 
$200 to $275 per dwelling. In some cases, however, 
required improvements may cost $500 or more. The 
owner is permitted to raise his rent an average 23.6 per 
cent of the cost of the improvement. The rent increases 
range from 16 per cent to 33 per cent. This means an 
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increase of monthly rent that may go from $4 to nearly 
$10. Some owners, however. have not requested a rent 
increase. 

As a result of the “program,” 1532 structures were 
posted: i.e., ordered vacated in 1947. Of these 28 were 
razed. What becomes of many of the displaced tenants 
is not known. But the records of the Baltimore Housing 
Authority show that at least 25 have been provided for 
on its properties. 

No new houses are being built in the rejuvenated areas. 
the sites of razed houses remain vacant lots, some with 
title reverting to the city for non-payment of taxes. 

Baltimore is offering a good lead ... It adopted a 
housing code in 194] that was based in part upon a 
housing code drafted for the District of Columbia Com- 
missioners more than ten years ago but that has never 
been put into effect. The National Capital Housing 
Authority participated in the drafting of this code and 
has frequently advocated its adoption. It took Baltimore 
seven years to get where it now is. If Washington does 
as well. it will be 1955 before the Correlator can tell 
of its achievements. 

The leads that Baltimore offers are: (1) adopt an 
effective housing code; (2) inaugurate a vigorous cam- 
paign to bring all of our slum housing up to the min- 
imum standards of the code; (3) provide an adequate 
number of good dwellings for families of low-income at 
rents they can afford. 

John Ihlder, Executive Officer 


Vational Capital Housing Authority 


The ‘tool’ 





‘SEXAUER’ Bibb Seat Re-Forming Tool has saved 
millions of valuable faucets and valves from junk-pile 


First step in a modern ‘SEX AUER’ technique 
= that rebuilds instead of just repairing, this 
pat'd. Precision Tool re-forms rough, worn 
faucet seats to a smooth, corrosion-resisting 
surface, conserving the diaphragm metal and 
leaving the seat concentric with spindle. 


The follow-up is pat’d. “EASY-TITE” 300° 
7X Faucet Cushions, made of DU PONT 
ae NEOPRENE. Withstands high temperatures, 


absorption, water impurities. Fabric-rein- 
forced like tire, “EASY-TITES” can’t split 
or mush out of shape. Outlast ordinary 
washers 6-to-1. 


FREE 'SEXAUER’ CATALOG — 98 illustrated pages — over 2,300 
Triple-Wear Parts and Tools for plumbing-heating maintenance ... 
Qs advertised in THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. Send for your copy 
— TODAY. J. A. SEXAUER MANUFACTURING CO., INC., Dept. J, 
2503-05 Third Ave., New York 51, N. Y. 


SPECIALISTS IN PLUMBING AND HEATING 
MAINTENANCE MATERIALS FOR 27 YEARS 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


A50, ENGINEER — CINCINNATI 

To act as Assistant Commissioner of 
Housing for the Cincinnati Board of Edu- 
cation. Job involves (1) assuming full 
charge of school building maintenance: 
(2) assisting in the planning, remodeling, 
and equipping of school buildings and ad- 
ditions: and (3) supervising new building 
construction. Applicants must be between 
30 and 50 years old and have an engineer- 
ing degree from a recognized university 
plus five years’ experience as supervisor or 
inspector of building construction and 
maintenance. Must also be eligible for 
Ohio registration, preferably in structural 
engineering. Final filing date is June 30. 
Applications available from the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, 260 City Hall, Cincinnati 
2, Ohio. Salary—$5520 to $6000. 


A51, INFORMATION SPECIALIST 
— NEW YORK CITY 

To work for the Department of State, 
Office of Information and Educational Ex- 
change. Must have six years administra- 
tive experience of a progressively responsi- 
ble character providing a thorough knowl- 
edge of supervisory methods, administra- 
tion, and management, with demonstrated 
ability to deal satisfactorily with the pub- 
lic. Experience must have involved re- 
sponsibility for (1) presenting information 
for public consideration and understanding 
through the press, magazines, radio, and 
motion pictures: or (2) advising the head 
of a govermental agency, or major sub- 
division thereof, on informational policy: 
or (3) planning, organizing, and directing 
an informational or public relations pro- 
gram. College education may be substi- 
tuted for experience at the rate of 1 
academic year of education for 9 months’ 
experience up to a maximum of 4 years 
education for 3 years’ experience. Salary 
—$7102 to $9975. 

Examinations for Grades CAF-13 to 
CAF-15 announced April 27, 1948, in an 
amendment to the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission’s Examining Circular EC-11 for 
Administrative Officer dated January 21, 
1947. File Form 57, Card Form 5001-ABC, 
and, if claiming veteran preference, Form 
14 with the U. S. Civil Service Commission, 
Washington 25, D. C. Further information 
and application forms available from the 
Civil Service Commission: from Civil Serv- 
ice regional offices: or from any first- or 
second-class post offices in cities that do 
not have regional offices. 


A52, REAL ESTATE SPECIAL- 
ISTS — ILLINOIS, MICHIGAN, 
WISCONSIN 

The U. S. Civil Service Commission has 
announced examinations for the following 
positions with the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers: 

Real Estate Officer—To formulate policy 
and make decisions on the disposal, ac- 
quisition, leasing, or management of large 
tracts of agricultural land, industrial sites, 
and commercial property. Salary—$5905 
to $7102. 


May, 1948 


Acquisition and Disposal Officer To ne- 
gotiate for the disposal and acquisition of 
agricultural, airport, institutional and/or 
industrial properties and to assist in deter 
mining probable uses of such properties by 
private enterprise. Salary—$3397 to $9975. 

Leasing Officer—To lease and rent land 
and buildings ranging from garages and 
ofice space to complex industrial war 
plants, including property inspection, Sal- 
ary—$4149 to $5905. 

Property Manager—To manage wide va- 
riety of government properties, consisting 
primarily of surplus war plants and facili- 
ties. Salary—$4149 to $8197. 

Space Utilization Officer To inspect, 
under supervision, government owned or 
leased property for proper utilization. Sal- 
ary—$4149 to $7102. 

Appraisal Officer (Land)—To appraise 
rural and urban real property and improve- 
ments to determine its fair market value. 
Salary—$4149 to $4902. 

Applicants must have had progressively 
responsible experience in real estate ac- 
tivity, providing a general understanding 
of real estate principles in one or more 
specialized fields, plus special experience 
in the particular job for which application 
is being made. 

Final filing date is June 16, 1948. File 
Form 57, Card Form 5001-ABC, Supple- 
mental Form 7-13, and Veteran Preference 
Form 14 with the Executive Secretary, 
Board of U. S. Civil Service Examiners, 
Corps of Engineers, Department of the 
Army, 520 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, 
Illinois. Further information and appli- 
cation forms are available from Civil Serv- 
ice Examiners at above address; from the 
Director, Seventh U. S. Civil Service Re- 
gion, New Post Office Building, Chicago 
7: or from any first- or second-class post 
office. Refer to Announcement No. 7-34-2 
(1948). 


POSITIONS WANTED 


W60, Female, 56 years—COMMUN- 
ITY ORGANIZATION, PUBLIC 
RELATIONS, PROJECT SERV- 
ICES 


Now and for past two years with city 
board of education as school-community 
coordinator helping newcomers, particu- 
larly residents of war housing develop- 
ments, make a satisfactory adjustment to 
the community. Acts as liaison between 
schools, Public Housing Administration, 
Navy housing management and residents, 
and all existing community agencies, in 
inter-cultural relations and general public 
relations. Previous two years as FPHA 
project services adviser; three months with 
OCD as assistant civilian mobilization ad- 
viser; seven years as WPA state supervisor: 
one year with state university as director 
of FERA demonstration project in com- 
munity activities: prior experience in- 
cluded six years in music education. Edu- 
cation—BA education: additional study in 
music education, group dynamics, inter- 
cultural and adult education 


W61, Male, 57 years — HOUSING 
MANAGEMENT 

Past two years manager of university 
veterans housing project: two years man 
ager of 650-person civilian housing camp 
operated by Army: eighteen years as man- 
ager of retail food store: two years as 
service and employment manager for large 
company (duties included supervision of 
employees’ housing, placement and welfare 
of tenants and emplovees). Fluent com- 
mand of Spanish 


W62, Female, 56 years—MANAGE- 
MENT ASSISTANT 

Preferably to work as assistant to hus- 
band ‘see W6l, above). Past fifteen 
months as office manager for local housing 
authority: two years assistant manager of 
650-person civilian housing camp operated 
by Army (duties included supervision of 
maids and housekeeping functions, library 
and recreational program): fifteen years 
as manager-buyer in mercantile company. 


W63, Female, 30 years—HOUSING, 
PLANNING ANALYSIS AND 
PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT-— IN, 
NEAR NEW YORK CITY 

Graduate architect. Six years’ experi- 
ence directly in planning and housing 
analysis and development plus previous 
one and a half years as site planner and 
architectural draftsman. Experience in- 
cludes two years on special standard studies 
for the Committee on the Hygiene of 
Housing: one year as chief of program- 
ming section for the Puerto Rico Housing 
Authority, with supervisory and adminis- 
trative duties: and two years with large 
city planning commission. 





MEMBERSHIP 
INFORMATION 


Individual Active $10 
Individual Associate 5 
Individual Junior Active 
(for those with annual in- 
comes under $2400) 5 
Sustaining 25 


and upward in multiples of 


$25, at the option of the 
member 
Agency—dues are based on the 


number of dwelling units owned 
by a public housing agency, 
starting at $20 as the minimum 


Complete details available 


on request. 
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i he Yeu. Improved, Hou-Taxie, Odarles, 
LIQUID SPRAY INSECTICIDES 


RFA 
UB SB KB 


FOR PEST CONTROL 
ARFAX 


0 SB KB 


These spray insecticides are safe for use in housing 


projects. Non-toxic to humans or pets. 
0B SB KB 


The active ingredients of these sprays are Pyrenone* and 
Pyrethrins, a powerful combination noted for extreme 
effectiveness in both mild and heavy infestations against 


cold-blooded insects. ARPAX 
0B SB KB 


To provide effective pest control with ARFAX sprays, 
merely dilute as directed, and use in a hand or power 


rei anray 


0 $B KB 


Since ARFAX QB, SB & KB are available in concentrated 
form, their use in housing penjecte saves money. 


SAFE — NON-TOXIC 


MORE EFFECTIVE FOR 
HOUSING PROJECTS 


= 


r 7 
/ ; 


ARFAX QB SPRAY—A quick-breaking, water emulsifiable 
concentrate containing Pyrenone* and Pyrethrins. Recom- 
mended for setting up quick residual. 


ARFAX SB SPRAY — The same as ARFAX QB except that 
its emulsifier is slow-breaking and moderately stable. Agita- 
tion is not necessary to keep the use dilution in emulsion. 


ARFAX KB SPRAY —This concentrate, also containing 
Pyrenone*, is for dilution with kerosene, deodorized or 


ordinary. It is recommended for the control of household 
pests within buildings. 


For better, convenient, economical and effective pest control 
standardize on either ARFAX QB, SB or KB. Use the con- 
venient order form below to mail your trial order today. 


NET 30 Days—F.0.B. Destination 


FAIRFIELD LABORATORIES, inc.. Plainfield, N. J. DD me 3 


Please ship. 
Please ship. .. 
Please ship. 


refunded. 


[] Send bill. 
YOUR NAME 


ARFAX OB SB KB 


..gallons of ARFAX QB Concentrate. 
..gallons of ARFAX SB Concentrate. 
.gallons of ARFAX KB Concentrate. 


Complete satidleualon guaranteed, or purchase price 


1 Confirmation will follow. 


PRICE LIST 


**ARFAX OB or KB **ARFAX SB 
Concentrate = =  —s_ Concentrate © 


1 Gallon $10.00 per gal. eam. ae 
5 Gallons 9.75 per gal. 5 Gallons 10.25 per gal. 
30 Gallons 9.65 per gal. - 30 Gallons 10.15 per gal. 


“TRADEMARK OF 
U. S. INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS, INC. at 
**To BE DILUTED ACCORDING To SPECIFIC 


. 


e. 


INSECT KILLERS 
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